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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
et one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
im order to largely increase the circulation 
end influence of the paper. This price is 
tess than the cost of the white paper, 
oresswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
repaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
eewals, unless accompanied by one oF 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
e@oon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named en the address tag, pasted on each 
{asue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shali 
got drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
ealf century’s experience in ‘conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it .mow 


jom.{s_increaming. 30) a cas 


@ wonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
eolumns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
eults. Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of infu- 
enee. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army and receive the 
same benefit. 








The Pan-American Exposition at Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., will be opened to-day. It will 
comprise a magnificent array of exhibits 
of human skill and evidences of progress, 
and will, doubtless, be visited by many 
of our readers during the period of six 
months it will be open. Missouri day, it 
is announced, will be August 10. 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company has been incorporated and a 
Board of 90 directors elected. It is expect- 
ed that this week officers will be elected 
and the company ready for business. 

Among those mentioned for the position 
of Director-General is W. I. Buchanan, 
Director-General of the Pan-American 
Exposition and formerly Superintendent 
of Agriculture and Live Stock at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. The RURAL WORLD 
would be pleased to see Mr. Buchanan 
placed at the head of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase World’s Fair. 


a ee) 
“When Secretary G. B. Ellis of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture’ states, 
as he does in the bulletin quoted from on 
page two of this issue, that “practically 
nothing has been done to develop the 
(dairy) industry in Missouri,’’ we presume 
he intends to state that up to this time 
the state has practically done nothing. 
The Secretary knows and will readily ad- 
mit that agencies have been at work for 
many years, under difficulties it is true, for 
the development of the Missouri dairy in- 
dustry, and that even if none of the splen- 
did results which he sets forth are to be 
directly credited to these agencies, they 
have had much to do in preparing the soil 
for the sowing of the seed which the next 
few years will develop into a gigantic 
dairy industry. 


President McKinley started Monday, 
April 2, from Washington, on a tour 
which will extend to the Pacific coast. It 


will be the longest journey a president in| 


the United States has ever~ heretofore 
taken. The route to be traveled will be 
southwestward from Washington to. New 
Orleans, and thence westward along the 
southern border of the country to the Pa- 
cific coast, northward along the coast and 
home by a more northern line. The 

ney will be “about 14,000 miles in 

and % states and territories will be 
ited. wy 
Members of the cabinet will 

the President and the affairs of state 

be looked after as carefully while the 
party is traversing the marvelous stretch- 
es of country that ¢xtend from the Na- 
tion’s capital as when at the seat of goy- 


ee sain, be t00 
with ang “ol thin re tak 01 
true | a stand. é make good te8-6 ft 
aoe Sere ‘ :. or and | 


AGRICULTURE IN HISTORY. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri 
was called to meet in special session at 
Columbia, Mo., last Monday, April 29. In 
calling the attention of our readers to 
this we suggest that it is a matter in 
which farmers of the state should be in- 
terested. On first thought,’ because of the 
kind of historical facts which ordinarily 
it is the effort of teachers to get into the 
minds of school children, it might seem 
ridiculous to suggest that a study of his- 
tory should include agricultural facts; yet 
it is true that there are many historical 
facts of an agricultural character that 
have had a much more profound influence 
on the trend of affairs and the people 
than have many of the facts in political 
and military history to which much prom- 
inence is given. 

For instance, probably very few of the 
teachers of history in our public schools 
know that Thomas Jefferson was the first 
man in all history to study the plow sci- 
entifically and to have one made in ac- 
cord with mathematical principles. Hven 
were the fact known to the teachers, how 
many would have'any appreciation of the 
tremendous value-to the world of what 
Jefferson accomplished in this improve- 
ment of the plow? 

Take anether fact which in these days 
is occupying a large place in the public 
mind and with which Jefferson's name is 
inseparably associated—the Louisiana 
Purchase. To how many students of his- 
tory has the marvelous development of 
this region agriculturally been brought 
home? How many have any conception 


Oklahoma and its opportunities for 
homes are attracting much attention, and 
for that reason the picture presented with 
this will be interesting. The photograph 
from which we had the engraving made 
was sent to the RURAL WORLD by V. 
E.. Breese, a long-time reader of this pa- 
per. The picture is that of an exhibit 
made by Mr. Breese at the Oklahoma 
City Street Fair last fall. The exhibit 


AN OKLAHOMA EXHIBIT. 


included 204 specimens of farm and gar- 
den products, all produted by Mr. B. and 
family on their farm andall in one season 
excepting a little of the corn, oats and 
wheat. This exhibit is good evidence of 
the fact that Oklahoma farm land is pro- 
ductive of a wide range of crops. 

At the rear of the exhibit is Mr. 
Breese’s motto, “Diversity Means Pros- 
perity and Wealth,” 








may pay as fertilizer. I have the New 
Era and Whippoorwill. They only made 
about one-eighth of a bushel to the acre. 
I find it a big job to gather them. We 
have always sown in driils two feet apart 





of the tremendous effect the products 
from the farms of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase have had on the commerce of the 
world and the people of all civilized 
lands? Yet. how little attention is given 
to these industrial facts as a matter of 
history. 

We trust that the State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri will not overlook such 
facts in its work. ? 


WORK WITH THE CHILDREN. 


of Carthage, Missouri, are to take part 
this season in a competition for prizes of- 
fered for the most successful effort in 
beautifying the homes of the pupils by 
means of lawns, shrubs and flowers. 
Something of how this is being done is set 
forth on page three of this issue. We 
hope every’ reader of the RURAL 
WORLD will note the article referred to 
and then try to measure mentally the per- 
sonal and municipal effect of a season’s 
effort on the part of 2,000 children to grow 
and care for under intelligent direction, a 
variety of ornamental and economic 
plants; and when the mind has become 
wearied in the vain effort to find the limit 
of the good coming from such work in 
town schools, turn the thought farmward 
and ask what would be the effect on the 
farm homes of a district, a county, a state 
and a nation if the children in the rural 
schools who, for the most part, will be 
the farmers and farmers’ wives of the 
future could have their young minds 
opened to the beauty of flowers, the mys- 
tery of plant growth and a knowledge of 
how best to develop their beauty and 
economic value, by some such stimulative 
plan as that whicb. Prof. Stevens of 
Carthage has put into operation. 

Reader, think, for a moment, of how 
little you know of the material, the pro- 
cesses and the forces that result in a corn 
plant, the seed of which you are now put- 
ting into the soil. Not in all the realm of 
industry are there such delicate, compli- 
cated and wonderful forces made use of 
in production as in the growth of plants, 
which is the business of farmers; and in 
no other productive line is there so lim- 
ited appreciation of the underlying prin- 
ciples. And not until we begin with the 
children shall we develop a generation of 
farmers properly educated in the business 
of farming. 


A MARBLE BUILDING. 


[Special to the RURAL WORLD.] 

Washington, D. C., April 28.—Plans for 
the new building for the Agricultural De- 
partment are progressing rapidly. The 
new building is to be erected with a view 
to completeness and durability in order to 
facilitate the affairs of this department. 
The Washington “Post” says: “Plans 
have been agreed upon for a new Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ding, to cost not 
fexceeding $2,000,000. © will be U shaped, 
of white marble, four stories ‘high, with a 
400-foot front, and two wings, each 200" 
feet long. .The present building will be 
incorporated within the new, structure. 
Congress will be asked at the next session 
to appropriate money for building the 
west wing. Authority will be asked for 
the new structure, and Secretary 
Wilson believes the. proposed east wing 
Ywil ibe needed ‘for some years.”". .. 

Pa ‘8. F. GILLESPIE. 

2 ae aA 
_ $0 BEANS AND COW PEAS. 

Northeast Missouri, 


pea 
haye never been able to 
bean pay. I have the dwarf 





soil 
into hay. 


aren th the aity+ 


and cultivated, but will sow closer this 
year. I think of broadcasting. I am in- 
clined to think we have always sown too 
early, as I find they grow very slowly un- 
til it gets dry and hot and the weeds 
choke them out. I hope to make a suc- 
cess with them, as they are the best of 
feed for anything in the stock or poultry 
line. 

Some of my neighbors are trying rape 
for sheep and. hog pasture this year. As 
I have gained the name of crank .for 
experimenting with soy beans, cow peas, 
etc., I will wait and see how they come 
out before sowing any. J. BE. MAY. 

Adair Co., Mo. 


CORN PLANTING AND PLOWING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have aban- 
doned the old deep plowing system and 
adopted the plan of thoroughly fitting the 





_do that a good crop of corn depends on a 
‘plentiful supply of moisture at all times 
during the growth of the crop and that 
this moisture can only be had by a proper 
fitting of the soil. 

We first use the spike tooth harrow and 
'cross the work done with this with the 
‘disc harrow; this is again cross harrowed 
| with the spike tooth and the land is ready 
| for planting. In small fields it is imprac- 
; ticable to use the two horse check rower, 
{and the crop, if planted in hills, must be 
‘dropped by hand and covered with hoe or 
, horse coverer; or it may, in suitable soils, 
be planted with the hand corn planter. 
In a coarse or sandy soil, not liable to 
| ‘bake’ with heavy rains, the hand plant- 
er is all right; but on our uplands rather 
defictent in humus I would always drop 
| by hand and cover with hoe or horse im- 
plement. 

The land should always be marked out 
with a guaged marker that the cultiva- 
tion may be made easy. There are half 
a dozen kinds of markers, making two to 
four rows at a through and all are bet- 
_ter than horse and shovel plow. If hand 
‘dropping is practiced three grains should 

be dropped in each check and the dis- 

tance between the checks is a matter to 
| be determined by the climate and the fer- 
tility of the soil. Here, most of us plant 
, 44x44 inches, three grains to the hill. A 

few plant three grains 48x48 inches and a 
very few two grains 40x40. 

Drilled corn on weedy land is harder to 
keep clean than check corn, but on clean 
soil the drill is a speedy way of planting. 
We advise having the rows 46 inches 
apart, and planting one grain in a place, 
one foot apart in the drill. There are 
many good corn growers who have adopt- 
ed the plan of going over the field with 
| the plank drag just as soon as planting is 
done. This mellows the soil and in case 
of drouth will allow the corn to come up 
@ day or two sooner than on land that is 
not w: 

We always aim to get our corn harrow- 
ed just before it comes up, going over the 
field with a light harrow regardless of the 
rows. A second harrowing is given as 
soon as the corn is well up, this time go- 
ing with the’ rows and across the first 
working. 

The weeder is the coming implement in 
corn cultivation, although it is not adapt- 
ed to a tough’clay or a stony soil. There 
are a dozen kinds on the market, each 
having its good points and no one’ kind 
being much better than any other make 
or pattern, All are good and for the corn 
grower greatly superior to any shovel ime 
plement. 

Now I do not wish to be misunderstood 
in regard to my decided stand against 
very deép plowing. There are cases where 
a stubborn subsoil must be broken up, 
and there are fich lodse soils Where the 

: crum) to the very bottom. In 

case I would use a subsoil plow 


a 








soil to a moderate depth, believing as I 





four to five inches, but I would not ex- 
pect to see any best results in an ordin- 
ary season from much déeper breaking. 

I am not advocating breaking at a ‘mod- 
erate depth simply as a “‘fad,”’ mer am I 
advocating it from the result of a single 
experiment. I have a careful record of 
more than 30 experiments since 1883. 
These were made with corn, tobacco, 
wheat, oats, timothy, clover, potatoes and 
garden stuff, and in every case the crop 
on the shallow breaking and perfect fit- 
ting of the soil was better than that on 
the deep breaking and the best fitting 
possible with the tools at command. 

In 1887, one of the driest seasons within 
50 years, my team wea,basy in the fields 
and my father wanted his half acre gar- 
den plowed. I thought to do the work 
with an old horse and the double shovel 
plow, but the shovels were rusty and I 
took old “Durbin” and the Planet, Jr., 
five shovel cultivator and with this out- 
fit I plowed and cross plowed the garden 
at a depth of about four inches, and as 
soon as done harrowed and dragged it 
fine, as a garden should be. Other gar- 
dens burned up under the drouth which 
lasted from June 10 to Oct. 14, yet | that 
one never produced a better crop of all 
kinds, from garly radishes to late cab- 
bage under the old plan of plowing eight 
or nine inches deep. 

It took the farm papers and all who 
wrote for them more than 30 years to 
convince farmers that deep cultivation of 
corn was a positive injury to the crop, 
but they succeeded and now no one prac- 
tices anything but shallow cultivation. 

It may take 50 years to prove to the 
satisfaction of all that Franklin was 
wrong when he wrote, “Plow deep,” but 
the time is coming when five inches will 
be the greatest depth of breaking. No 
use to cite the abandoned lands of the 
south, “‘made poor by plowing with one 
mule and a shovel plow.” That land was 
not plowed at all. A lot of furrows was 
made and half the top soil left untouch- 
ed. If a man:were trying to prepare land 
for washing by hard rains he could not 
adopt a better plan. Let us have a good 
natured discussion of this in the RURAL 
WORLD. And let every reader test the 
matter on his own farm by plowing a 
part of his land at a depth of not more 
than four inches. OHIO FARMER. 


A GREENE Co., MO., LETTER. 
A Premium Offered to Writers. 


Editor RURAL WORLD, The past win- 
ter was a very pleasant one. There was 
but little cold weather; 16 degrees above 
zero being the coldest. We had but little 
snow; in fact we had an ideal winter, and 
stock came through to spring in good 
condition, as food of all kinds was plen- 
tiful. However, since the first of March 
we have had our severest winter weath- 
er. March was extremely severe—cold, 
windy and wet. April set in severe. 

Peach, pear and plum trees are in full 
bloom. We will not prophesy at present 
as to the coming fruit crop, yet we doubt 
not that autumn with her rewarding har- 
vest will crown our labors with success 
and we will yet sing “Gathering in the 
sheaves,” for the promise of springtime 
and harvest still holds good. 

Mr. Editor, with your permission I will 
make this proposition to the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD: I will send the 
paper for one year to the one writing the 
best letter and having it published in the 
RURAL WORLD on what is required to 
constitute an ideal rural or country farm 
home, including family training, build- 
ings, management of ‘orchards, garden, 
live stock of all kinds, crops of grain, 
grasses, pastures, in fact any and all 
things that are required to make fatm 
life what it should be. Mr. Editor, you 
can limit the length of such articles and 
the time for the last letter to be in; you 
being the judge as to who merits the pre~’ 
mium, and award the same. I will pay 
you the subscription for the paper. 

_ Greene Co.; Moi R, H. SKEEN. 


a . 
If any of Ouf readérs wish to compete 


for the premium offered by Mr. Skeen, 
the essays should not exceed 1,200 words 
and should be in our hands by July 1, 
1901.—Editor. 


COW PEA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see a great 
deal in your valuable paper concerning 
cow peas. I would like to give the many 
readers of the RURAL WORLD my ex- 
perience with growing them for hay. I 
like the vineless whippoorwills the best as 
they are easier handled. I have the best 
success when planting the first half of 
May. I planted last year about May 15 
and my peas were ripe and gathered for 
seed by the first of September. 

There wasn’t any rain on them after 
they began to ripen. I paid 35c per hun- 
dred pounds for gathering. It took about 
7% pounds of peas in pod to thresh a 
bushel. The threshing cost 10c per bush- 
el. The thresher was patented by Tom 
Colman of Sebastian county, Ark. It can 
be operated by hand or horse power. 
About 100 bushels per day is a very fair 
day’s threshing. This machine does splen- 
did work. It cracks very few peas. 

I planted 3% bushels last year and gath- 
ered 40% bushels, and left several bushels 
in the field which the cattle and hogs har- 
vested, and with good result to the own- 
er. I sold 25 bushels at $1 per bushel. I 
will plant 15 bushels this season. 

I plant in rows three feet apart and 8 
to 12 inches in the drill, three to six peas 
to the hill; I plow twice with cultivator 
and if the season is favorable there will 
be plenty of peas for seed and hay. 

If this escapes the waste basket I will 
give some experience I had with fatten- 
ing some razorbacks (hogs). 

W. Y. BERRY. 

South Franklin Co., Ark. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM “THE MAPLES.” 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The first week 
in April we moved to our new home on 
our new farm. It is new only to us in 
possession, I having known the place for 
30 years and I knew, too, what an ideal 
farm it was for poultry, bees and fruit. 
And that is just the farm it shall be, if 
our lives are spared. Fowls and their 
product, bees and honey and fruits and 
plants shall be produced upon it. Ninety- 
seven years ago my great-grandfather fol- 
lowed the Indian paths through the for- 
est from Franklin county over the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and settled on this very 
land. His log cabin in which he and his 
family lived for many years stood within 
a stone’s throw of where I am now writ- 
ing.. They had deer, bear, wild turkeys, 
ducks and Canada geese, grouse and quail, 
as well as domestic fowls in those days in 
abundance. I will have, I hope, in time, 
all but the bears. I will be content*to let 
them live peaceably in their wilderness 
homes in the central counties of the glo- 
rious old Keystone state. 

And right here I wish to remark that 
Pennsylvania is good enough for me. I 
like to see a man proud of his country, 
his state, his home, For my part I love 
these hills with their wealth of coal, iron, 
clay and limestone. I love the timbered 
ridges, the rapid flowing creeks between 
and the many rivers; and I love the peo- 
ple who are yearly advancing in educa- 
tional facilities, in agricultural methods 
and lore and in that highest form of civ- 
ilization which accords to mankind an 
equal place and right without reference 
to his birthplace, his color or his religious 
creed. 

These paragraphs, which may be looked 
for from time to time as I find time to 
prepare them, will give the doings on a 
farm as they occur and the knowledge 
gained in 24 years’ work in the fowl yard 
and among the incubators, brooders, bone 
mills and all else pertaining to the work 
of growing and selling fowls and eggs. 
And if they are flavored with the frag- 
rance of honey and honey plants or of 
fruit trees in bloom or in fruit, it must 
be remembered that these three comprise 
the trio—the ‘‘three graces’ whose pres- 
ence we court at ‘‘The Maples.” 

We are in latitude 41 degrees north, 
winters rather long and often severe. 
Peaches, especially the seedlings and 
hardiest sorts of the budded, do well in 
proper locations. Apples do very well 
and cherries, pears, plums and small 
fruits are produced of good quality. 


GEORGE ENTY. 
Armstrong Co., Pa. 


AMOUNT TO SOW. 


Editor; RURAL WORLD: While the 
improved methods in the agricultural 
world are something to cause congratula- 
tion, I have been impressed with the con- 
viction from observation and study that 
there is a wide field for improvement in 
the amount of clover and timothy seed 
sown to the acre, were the purity of 
seed, the preparation of the seed bed, 
time and manner of sowing, etc., etc., as 
carefully looked after as they ought to 
be. It comes to us from headquarters at 
Washington that there are about 17,856,000 
seeds in a bushel of clover. Writers for 
the agricultural press usually advise us 
to sow from five to eight bushels of clo- 
ver seed on 40 acres, Now, take a rainy 
day and amuse yourself and brighten up 
your arithmetic by ascertaining, at this 
rate of sowing, how many grains of clo- 
ver seed you put on every square foot of 
ground, supposing the seed to be distrib- 
uted regularly, which is the rational. way 
to reckon it. You will be somewhat sur- 
prised, methinks, to see how much more 





seed you are getting on the ground than 





is necessary, under proper conditions. 

I recollect some four or five years ago 
passing by a 40 acre field of clover on the 
farm of one of the best farmers in north- 
ern Bates county. It was in full bloom, 
and meeting the owner, I congratulated 
him on the beauty of his clover field. He 
asked us to go over with him and look 
over the field (for I had looked at it 80 
rods away). I did so and found the stalks 
wondrously evenly distributed, and the 
ground as to tilth absolutely faultless. 

“How much seed,” said he, ‘do you 
suppose I sowed on this 40?’’ 

I do not remember my answer, but he 
replied: 

“A half bushel.”’ 

Now, assuming that there are 17,856,000 
seeds in a bushel of clover, if one sows 
five bushels on 40 acres, that is one bush- 
el to eight acres, or one-eighth of a bush- 
el to the acre. One-eighth of 17,856,000 
gives us 2,232,000 seeds on one acre; this 
divided by 43,560, the number of square 
feet in an acre, and we find we have 61 
clover seeds on every square foot of land. 

Now, I am going to assume that there 
has been a heroic use of the fanning mill, 
blowing out all but heavy, well matured 
seed, that the ground has been put in the 
best of condition—for a seed will hardly 
germinate and grow between two hard 
clods the size of a goose’s egg--and per- 
fect tilth. 

The following: illustrates my idea of 
tilth: I was at the home of one of the 
finest wheat growers in Cass county a 
few years ago, when his hired man came 
in from dragging, rolling and harrowing 
in the preparation of a 40 acre field for 
wheat. I passed by the field and it look- 
ed like a prepared garden. The old man 
said: 

“How are you getting along, boys?’”’ 

One of the men who evidently thought 
it nonsense to expend any more work on 
the ground, said: 

“Well, it’s just in as fine fix as it can 
possibly be.’’ 

“Well,” said the old man (whose lan- 
guage is ,not particularly classical): 
“Hitch up your ‘harries’ and turn and 
go the other way.” 

The old man knew his seed bed could 
not be packed too much or be too fine, 
Perhaps a goodly number of gpod seeds 
will be blown over with a vigorous use of 
the fanning mill, but there are many 
places where they will be utilized by the 
up-to-date farmer. 

I. M. ABRAHAM, 


NOTES FROM THE SCIOTO. 


Experience With Cut Worms. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I will give 
my experience with cut worms last year. 
To give the reader a correct idea of our 
situation, soil and occupation, I will say 
that we are located on the Scioto marsh, 
which at one time was covered with wa- 
ter, but is now thoroughly drained. Our 
soil is a deep black muck composed of de- 
cayed vegetable matter. Our principal 
money crop is onions, though potatoes, 
cabbage, parsnips, etc., are no mean fac- 
tors in many cases. Grass grows rap- 
idly and clover makes an especially rapid 
growth. This seems to be the cut worm's 
paradise. In my ten acre onion field last 
year I took in two acres of clover sod. 
When onions began to come up I noticed 
that on that part of the field onions did 
not appear. After two days I examined 
to ascertain what the trouble was, and to 
my surprise I found them cut off right at 
the top, or a little under the top of the 
ground. I soon found it was the work of 
cut worms. 

A neighbor told me he had just read in 
a paper that by taking green clover, dip- 
ping in poisoned water and placing it 
around in bunches, the worms would eat 
it and it would kill them. Not having 
green clover I used green rye. I took an 
old dishpan, put water and Paris green in 
the pan, then took rye and immersed it 
thoroughly, 
along a few feet apart, a small handful 
in a bunch. I then took middlings (bran 
or cornmeal will answer the same pur- 
pose) and used just enough Paris green to 
color slightly and scattered a small 
amount on each bunch of rye. When I got 
to the end of the rye I just scattered a 
line of the poisoned feed on the ground 
a few steps. 

Two days later I went out to look for 
results. At the first bunch of rye I found 
21 worms, most of them dead and the oth- 
ers in a very sad plight. Under the next 
bunch I found 2% worms and under the 
third bunch I found 73. I counted no far- 
ther. I just said to myself, ‘“‘That is good 
enough.” I then examined the line of 
feed where no rye was used and found a 
good number along that, so I concluded 
to try another experiment. I prepared 
my poisoned feed, took my Planet, Jr., 
onion drill, filled the seed hopper and set 
it, I think, to sow about 7 pounds of on- 
fon seed to the acre; and started across 


‘the patch, leaving a “dead line,” and as 


fast as I could walk, I made several lines 
across, around,.etc., any way I wished to 
go.’ Two mornings later I went to look 
for results. »At several places I measured 
four feet in line, and counted worms. The 
smallest number I found in four feet was 
six, and the largest number 44. I exclaim- 

t a short time, the expense was very 
small, and I. feel very sure that very few 
Worms ever crossed the ‘dead line.” 
‘When they come to it they stop and feed, 
and generally die right there.. Some will 


and then placed bunches} 


bury themselves before they die, but 
many of them do not have time for that. 

I told of my experiments to a neighbor 

who was suffering loss from worms and 
he tried it and failed, but he put his feed 
in the ground, the same as if drilling 
seed. It wants to be put on top of the 
ground, as Mr. Cut Worm comes out of 
his hiding place in the ground, to the top 
at night and feeds, then hides in ground 
during day. When he comes out of his 
hiding place at night, if he finds no green 
thing at his door to feed upon, he starts 
out in search of food, and when he finds 
this line.of food he just stops, feeds and 
dies. 
- On gardens or any farm lands which 
are smooth enough to run a drill (and 
some other methods of applying might be 
devised), I think this method as practical 
as any method I know of. 

I wrote our Experiment Station for 
help, hints, suggestions, etc. They re- 
ferred me to an experiment where they 
used sweetened poisoned cornmeal, under 
boards placed around in the field. The 
idea of a portable lumber yard in an on- 
ion patch or corn field struck me as ri- 
diculous. To say the least of it, it is not 
practical. Where ground is too rough to 
use a drill, I would use the rye or clover 
and poisoned feed. 

I never had any dealings with the army 
worms, but think they are quite different. 
I think they move in great bodies in 
countless numbers on top of the ground 
in daylight, and when in sufficient num- 
bers clean up about every green thing in 
their path, 

I don’t know whether they would relish 
a diet of middlings and Paris green or 
not, but if they come my way I shall cer- 
tainly try them and see if they are dain- 
ty feeders or not. If they take to it read- 
ily I shall lay their carcasses out without 
the use of chilled shot or smokeless pow- 
der, 

There is activity on the marsh at pres- 
ent—great preparations for sowing on- 
ions. The acreage this season will prob- 
ably be about the same as last year. But 
last year the “early bird caught the 
storm” and those who sowed after April 
25 were generally the successful ones. We 
expect to sow 16 to 18 acres. This means 
many days of hard work. It may mean a 
loss of several hundred dollars; but if we 
get a fair crop and a fair price it means 
several hundred dollars in our favor. 

GEO. D. BOWERS. 

Hardin Co., O. 


LETTER BOX. 


NOTES FROM THE CLIFF.—Here we 
are in the very midst of corn planting 
and a large acreage is being covered. The 
continued wet and cold weather during 
April delayed the work and prevented the 
sowing of as large an area of oats as 
was intended, consequently the corn 
acreage will be larger. 

Fruit of every kind is in bloom the last 
two weeks and the prospect is fair for an . 
abundant* crop, notwithstanding the an- 
nual croakings of the prophets of failure, 

The annual school elections for direct- 
ers in the various districts occurred re- 
cently and in some localities considerable 
interest and excitement was engendered, 
mostly along local lines. Yet it occurs to 
us that but little benefit is gained by 
these contests, for those selected move 
along in the old rut without variableness 
or change. The cheapest teachers pro- 
curable is the rule and economy without 
regard to the value of results the control- 
ing influence and dominant idea. 

Effingham Co., Ill., April 27. DYPE. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, a book 
of merit giving a concise and accurate 
record of that great acquisition of Louisi- 
ana; the brightest crown in the states- 
manship of the immortal Jefferson, has 
been issued and placed before the public 
by its publisher, Azel B. Howard, 110 
North Fourth street, who will mail it to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


PERRY CO. 8S. E. MO.—Wheat at 
present is in good condition, none being 
plowed up. 

April 30. 


ST. LOUIS CO., E. MO.—The wheat 
crop in this county is good. There will be 
none plowed under. Pastures and mead- 
ows look well. Spring plowing is far ad- 
vanced and we are planting corn. 

April 30. Cc. J. PURDY: 


MILLER CO., CENTRAL MOs-The 
crops of wheat and rye are in flourishing. 
condition, standing thick on the ground 
and about eight inches high. Two years 
ago the army worm killed many of the 
meadows which. have been replanted, but 
many of them are too young for a full 
crop. It is too cold and wet for spring 
plowing. Farmers are behind. It is too 
cold for spring pastures. 


April 27. W. G, CLARK. 


if the weather is favorable, the prospect 
is good. It has been too cold for pasture 
and spring plowing. Oats are sown and 


ed, That beats rye and clover.” It took fly 
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The Dairy. 


OLEO CASE COMPROMISED, 


Washington, April %4.—The case against 
George Goener and J. D. Hatch, of St. 
Louis, proprietors of the Lincoln Dairy 
Company, has been compromised with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. They were accused of selling oleo- 
margarine for butter without affixing the 
necessary brands on the packages. The 
matter was fully investigated and the 
conditions of the case were such as to dis- 
pose the department officials to be lenient 
toward the offenders against the law. It 
was decided that no prosecution should be 
started, but that the case would be com- 
promised on the agreement of the offend- 
ers not to again violate the law and to 
forfeit $200. 


MISSOURI DAIRYING. 


The secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, G. B. Bilis, gives 
evidence that he is a man of ideas and 
push in the character of the Monthly Bul- 
letin issued by the Board. The Bulletin 
for April is a departure from former is- 
sues, and as such it is No. 1 of Vol. 1. Its 
contents are arranged in four divisions. 
The first is the usual crop report for April 
1; the remaining divisions are devoted to 
different phases of the dairy industry— 
Status of Dairying, Dairy Science and 
The Dairy Herd. 

These Bulletins, it is announced, are 
furnished free to those requesting them. 

Following is what Secretary Ellis has 
to say on the subject of Missouri Dairy- 
ing: 

THE PRESENT STATUS.—We can not 
record such a condition of dairying in 
this State at this time as a pardonable 
state pride would permit, but we have 
abundant reasons for being encouraged 
on account of what has been done and for 
the evidences of a new era in dairy devel- 
opment which is now dawning. It mat- 
ters not now what has been the cause 
that has kept us in the background in 
dairy farming in the past, whether it has 
been the natural conservative disposition 
of our people, or whether it has been be- 
cause of our comparatively cheap lands 
and a productive soil, making grain farm- 
ing and beef and pork raising very profit- 
able, or whether it has been because of a 
lack of the knowledge necessary to the 
successful carrying on of the business, let 
us consider conditions as we find them to- 
day and the progress we may reasonably 
expect in the near future. 

The gathering of trustworthy and relia- 
ble data upon any subject in and for a 
great State like Missouri, and that with- 
out the aid of any legal authority, or the 
financial support necessary, is an under- 
taking that requires time and energy and 
is often met with disappointment. 

Since taking charge of this office the 
first of the present year, we have made 
some effort to find out what the present 
status of the dairy condition is, and while 
our reports are at this writing very im- 
perfect, we shall continue with the aid 
of those interested until a complete and 
reliable report can be made of this im- 
portant business in this State. 

From the State Auditor’s report we 
learn that there were in Missouri on June 
1, 1900, about 2,172,872 cattle, from which 
we estimate that there are 723,000 cows or 
more. Making a reasonable estimate for 
the number that are used for breeding 
purposes only, we think it a safe figure to 
place the number of cows in the State 
available for dairy purposes at 500,000. A 
large number of these cows are used for 
raising calves and for the production of 
milk and butter for home consumption, 
and after the calves are weaned the cows 
are dried off and “roughed” through the 
winter, thus producing but a very small 
profit to the owner above the cost of 
keeping. A considerable number of cows 
are kept in private milk dairies that fur- 
nish milk directly to the consumer in 
towns and cities. From reports received 
from forty milk dairies located in differ- 
ent parts of the State and probably rep- 
resenting a fair average condition, we 
find that the average annual production 

~per cow is 4,100 pounds of milk, calculated 
at the average price received” per 100 
pounds, makes an average per cow of 
about $51.25 gross receipts. 

For about the same number of butter 
dairies the average annual production is 
252.5 pounds of butter per cow, calculated 
at the average price received for butter, 
23 cents, makes $58 per head, not counting 
the skim milk. 

From about thirty creameries and skim- 
ming stations reporting more than 10,000 
cows, the average number of pounds ef 
milk received per cow is 4,000 pounds, av- 
erage price paid for milk at 73.8 cents per 
hundred makes $29.32 per head. 

From eleven cheese factories reporting 
about 1,700 cows, an average of 3,514 
pounds of milk per cow is made at 7 
cents per hundred pounds, the average 
price reported for milk, makes only $26.35 
per head. 

There are probably more than two hun- 
dred creameries and skimming stations in 
the State, perhaps thirty or forty cheese 
factories, and a large number of private 
milk and butter dairies. From the re- 
ports we,have at hand, aided by the cen- 
sus figures of 1890, we estimate the num- 
ber of cows furnishing milk for these pur- 
poses to be 100,000. If these produce an 


There 
Are 2400 


Disorders incident to the human frame, 
of which a majority are caused or pro- 
moted by impure blood. 

The remedy is simple. 

Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That this medicine radically and 
effectively purifies the blood is known 
to every druggist, known to hundreds 
of thousands of people who themselves 
or by their friends have experienced 
its curative powers. 

The worst cases of scrofula, the 
most agonizing sufferings from salt 
rheum and other virulent blood dis- 
eases, are conquered by it, while 
those cured of boils, pimples, dys- 
peptic and bilious symptoms and that 
tired feeling are numbered by millions. 


Hood’s Sarsaparitta 


‘Will do you good. Begin to take it today 











annual product worth $45, which is much 
below that made by either the butter or 
milk dairies reporting, but above the 
amount for the creameries, we have a 
total value of $4,500,000. We estimate that 
400,000 cows are kept on the farms pri- 
marily for raising calves, but from which 
a considerable quantity of butter is pro- 
duced for home consumption and the sur- 
plus sold to local trade or to shippers. 
These cows produce upon an average 100 
pounds of butter that sells for 12% cents 
per pound, which makes a total value of 
$5,000,000. To this should be added the 
value of the skim milk which is worth at 
a low estimate $2.50 per cow or $1,250,000, 
making a grand total of nearly $11,000,000 
worth of dairy products for the State. 

This is certainly not a bad showing 
when we take into consideration the fact 
that practically nothing has been done to 
develop the industry in Missouri. This 
calculation, it will be seen, does not reck- 
on the value of the manure returned to 
the land or the calves annuaily raised, 
which at a low estimate would add not 
less than $10,000,000 to the amount. 

THE FUTURE.—With a climate as 
favorable as the best dairy countries cf 
the world, possessing a soil equal to if 
not superior to the same area anywhere 
on earth that will produce abundantly the 
best of dairy feeds at a nominal cost, ac- 
to splendid markets that are 
found within our borders and at our west- 
ern door, with more than one-half mil- 
lion cows now in our pastures that may 
be brought into service, and last but not 
least an honest, industrious and intelli- 
gent people, who is ready to say that with 
a little encouragement from the State, it 
is impossible or improbable that Missouri 
may in another decade become one of the 
leading dairy producing States in the 
Union? 

STATE ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The last General Assembly recognized 
the importance of this industry when. it 
provided by law for the establishment of 
a Chair of Dairy Husbandry, in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and made an appre- 
priation of $5,000 to sustain it. The au- 
thorities of the College assure our people 
that this Chair will be filled by an up-to- 
date practical dairyman, whose time, for 
the present at least, will be given entirely 
to field work. He will travel over the 
State, hold schools of instruction, and 
give private information where pussible 
upon all the details of the business, thus 
taking the Dairy Department of the Coil- 
lege of Agriculture to the very door of the 
farmer. 

The Forty-first General Assembly fur- 
ther provided, at a cost of $40,000, for 
building and equipping a dairy and live 
stock building on the grounds of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, where the very best 
equipments will be furnished and the 
most competent teachers obtainable will 
be employed. Will our farmers take ad- 
vantage of this splendid opportunity to 
give their boys on the farm what the 
State offers free of cost? We do not 
think it necessary to argue with the farm- 
ers, the benefits to be derived from a spe- 
cial and: technical training. If, however, 
any of our readers doubt the value of this 
knowledge we refer them to the results 
of our reports, which show that one pound 
of butter produced by up-to-date methods 
brings in the market an average of 2B 
cents per pound, while the average Lut- 
ter carelessly handled will bring but 10 or 
12 cents per pound. Most of @his differ- 
ence is frequently caused by the differ- 
ence in handling and marketing after it is 
made. 

WILL yf PAY?—This is perhaps the 
first question a man will ask, and very 
properly so, when investing in a new 
business. It is certainly not the province 
of this bulletin to advise farmers who 
are meeting with a good degree of success 
in their business as now followed, to 
make any change. There are hundreds of 
farmers engaged in raising pure-bred or 
high grade cattle in this State who are 
making a of the busi and the 
time will never come, in our opinion, when 
the production of first-class breeding 
cattle, or good beef cattle, will to any 
great extent be overdone. It may bé that 
owing to local conditions there are locali- 
ties in Missouri where on account of mild 
winters and long summers, coupled with 
cheap lands, that cows may be profitably 
kept for the raising of calves only. But 
eliminating all of those who are oreeding 
pure-bred cattle, and all who are reason- 
ably well satisfied with the profits of their 
business, there are thousands of others 
whom we think we can show by actual 
results obtained by others, who can very 
profitably go into the business of dairy- 
ing. 

Take first the large number of cows on 
our farms. What are they producing un- 
der present methods? In making our cal- 
culations for the following comparisens, 
we have used the census reports of 1800 ae 
a basis, re-enforced by reports we have 
gathered in this office and sur personal 
observation in our experience on the 
e ipts f one cow as 

ss receipts from 
sie ts ordinarily best in this State: 915.99 
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1 cal 
100 pounds of butter at 


Total gross receiptS .....++-+-++++++ 00 

Average grous receipts from one cow 
kept in a milk dairy, d@s shown by reports 
filed in this office: $2.80 


1 calf 
4,100 pounds of milk at average price. 61.25 


receipts $53.75 

anaes ame receipts from one cow 
kept in a butter dairy as shown by re- 
ports filed in this office: 
1 calf one week old 
2,525 pounds of butter at 28 cts. per Ib. 
5,000 pounds of skim MINK ......0eeeeee 
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58.08 
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There is-a considerable difference in the 
gross receipts as shown by bowig com 
jes. From what we get in the repo! 
ee we think the 


and from actual observation, 
fairest comparison can be nade with 
the creamery class. These cows are not 
generally any better grade, neither do 
they receive any better care than class 
No. 1, but there is a difference of $15.20 in 
favor of the creamery. The iabor in mak- 
ing the 100 pounds of butter in class No. 1 
will balance the labor of delivering the 
milk in class No. 4. With a little extra 
care and feed class No. 4 should produce 
at least $50. A cow can be well fed and 
pastured for twelve months under aver- 
age conditions in Missouri for $25. This 
leaves $25 per head for the labor and 
profit, not counting the value of the ma- 
nure returned to the land. 

With good judgment in selecting and 
breeding up the herd, with careful atten- 





| stuffs, 


tion to feeding and handling the cows, we 

are ready to answer “it will pay;” and in 

support of this answer we have the prac- 

tical experience of several hundred farm- 

ers of this State and thousands of farm- 

€rs of other States with like environ- 

ments, to prove the correctness of our po- 

sition. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENTS.— 

One of the drawbacks to the development 

of the dairy industry in Missouri has been 
the work done by men traveling over the 
State and working up an interest and or- 
ganizing a co-cperative company and tak- 
ing the contract to erect a building and 
put in a complete outfit, receiving two or 
three times what the plant should cost. 
We do not say that there is not a legiti- 
mate field for agents of creamery manu- 
facturers, in promoting the dairy inter- 
ests, but on account of the work that has 
been done in the past we advise our farm- 
ers that when they conclude to establish 
& creamery or cheese factory, to proceed 
with the same caution that they would in 
any other business transaction. The 
building can be erected by a resident con- 
tractor more cheaply than by a non-resi- 
dent. You can secure net price lists from 
two or three manufacturers and with the 
assistance of the manager, who should be 
a@ practical creamery man, you need not 
make the mistake that has been made by 
others, whether you make a contract for 
a complete plant or erect your building 
and furnish it under your own supervis- 
ion. 

rom reports received from a number 
of the managers of creameries and cheese 
factories that are doing a satisfactory 
business in different parts of the State, 
we would say that a plant for making 
cheese only, having a capacity of 4,000 
rounds of milk per day, can be erected for 
$200 to $1,000, which includes $500 to $600 as 
the cost of the building. 

For a plant with a capacity of 6,000 to 
10,400 pounds of milk per day, the building 
should be erected for $1,000 to $1,500 and 
equipped for about $500, making a total 
cost of $1,500 to $2,000. 

From the same source we received the 
statement that a creamery plant of the 
capacity of 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of milk 
per day should be built and equipped for 
from $1,700 to $2,900. 

One manager reports, ‘‘we contracted 
for our plant complete for $3,950, but we 
could build now and equip from any re- 
Hable Creamery Supply House for $1,000 
less money.”’ 

Another says, “we paid $4,400, under 
contract, but could be put up now for 
$2,000." Another says, ‘‘a building should 
be put up for $700 and equipped for butter 
making for about $1,000, but ours cost in 
the first place $3,300, and much of the ma- 
chinery was worthless.” 
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WHAT WE NEED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Were one to 
make a farm-to-farm canvass of any 
farming community he would find that 
less than five per cent of the farmers 
know anything about a balanced food ra- 
tion for stock, or, knowing, make any 
effort toward more ical feeding by 
giving a combination of feed containing 
the elements needed for best growth and 
development. 

Dairymen have been the pioneers in 
formulating and feeding balanced rations 
for milk production, yet the general farm- 
er, if he keeps one team of horses and a 
cow or two, is or should be interested in 
these feeding problems. 

For the benefit of readers who have 
given this question little or no thought, I 
expect to give a few tables showing com- 
positon of foods, and the nutritive ele- 
ments needed by different animals. And 
let me say in the beginning that these ta- 
bles are the conclusions reached by care- 
ful investigators seeking to establish feed- 
ing stdndards. Among these investigators 
are some of the best chemists to be found 
in America and Europe, and the tables 
are the results of many years’ of labor 
condensed to this form. 

In feeding one must remember that 
there are other factors besides the feed 
that enter largely into this question; en- 
vironment, care, the ability to digest and 
assimilate are, perhaps, the most promi- 
nent. Thus a man may be an expert in 
feeding and formulating a ration, but if 
he does not consider the other factors he 
will fall short of success. I think this is 
the one great reason why some men fail 
to get good results from feeding a bal- 
anced ration. And this point must always 
be ‘kept in the mind of the feeder, that 
there is individuality in all kinds of cattle 
and that the successful feeder must feed 
individually and not collectively. I go 
into our cow stable to feed our cows. Al- 
together they are a herd; but the herd is 
composed of % individuals, no two of 
which are alike in temperament, in size, 
color, or ability to digest and assimilate, 
or in yield of product. One will lay on 





60 fat, while the next, her stall mate, will 


grow thin in flesh on the same ration. 
One will need her full 16 pounds of carbo- 
hydrates and two pounds of protein to do 
her best. The other will get along with 
ten or twelve pounds of carbohydrates 
and two pounds of protein. It is for this 
reason that no iron clad rule for feed- 
ing can be laid down. The individual 
must be studied and the animal must be 
fed as an individual. 

That the tables and terms used in tables 
that are to follow in later issue may be 
better understood, I give the following 
glossary from an exchange: 

Ration.—The total allowance of feed for 
24 hours. 

Dry Matter.—That portion ofasubstance 
that remains after all the water or moist- 
ure has been expelled by heat. 

Digestible nutrients.—That portion of 
the dry matter which can be digested by 
the animal and does not pass off through 
the bowels as excrement. 

Protein.—That part of the digestible nu- 
trients which goes to the formation of 
lean meat, ligaments, hair, horns and the 
casein (or curd) of milk. It is generally 
believed also that protein may be and 
many times is converted into the fat 
found in the milk. The basis of protein 
is nitrogen, hence the protein elements are 
frequently termed the nitrogenous parts 
of foods. They arealsocalled albuminoids, 
Carbohydrates.—That part of the digest- 
ible nutrients which is the primary source 
of animal heat and the energy for keep- 
ing the animal mechanism in operation. 
They constitute the woody fiber of the 
plant and grain, and the ‘starch, sugar, 
gums, etc. In the published tables of 
chemical analyses the carbohydrates are 
usually subdivided into crude fiber, which 
is the least digestible portion of feeding 
and nitrogen free-extract, so- 





DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators have ever 
been the best of separators. 
They were the original and 
have led in every stage of 
development. The *Alpha” 
disc invention is restricted 
iby patents to the De Laval 
machines only. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are a8 much superior to 
the best of other serara- 
tors as such machines are 
to setting methods. 

All sizes, styles anc prices 

—$50.- to $800.- 
Send for new “20Tn CENTURY” catal sgue. 
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called because it does not contain any ni- 
trogen. 

Ether Extract.—That portion of the di- 
gestible nutrients which may be dissolved 
out of stuffs by ether. It is frequently 
called crude fat, and can be used by the 
animal for maintaining the body temper- 
ature. For this purpose it is from 2.2 to 
2.5 times more efficacious than the carbo- 
hydrates. It is maintained by some that 
the fat in milk comes largely from the 
crude fat in the food, but it has been 
demonstrated that it is not absolutely 
necessary for this purpose. 

A careful study of the foregoing will be 
@ great aid to one who wants to under- 
stand the “whys’’ of feeding. 

M. E. KING, 
Buckeye Dairy Farm. 
Labette Co., Kan. 





HAND RAISED CALVES. 





A Kansas writer says: “The greatest 
wail set up in opposition tothe dairy busi- 
ness in many localities is that a good calf 
cannot be reared on skim milk. Do these 
farmers suppose for one minute that the 
thousands of calves reared in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois, all great 
dairy states, are not up to the standard 
as stockers and feeders? Not much. The 
farmers there are as much in line with a 
good calf as is any class of farmers on 
earth, and they have them, too, and 
reared on skim milk. What farmers there 
can do, the Kansas farmer can if he will 
exercise the same care in calf feeding. 
The beef industry of the United States 
would be in a sad plight were it not for 
the hand raised calf. 

“To replace the fat taken from the milk 
by the separator nothing is better than 
flaxseed. ‘The seed should be ground to a 
meal and a quart soaked in one and one- 
half gallons of water for an hour, when it 
will be in the form of jelly. When the 
calf is a week old, and fed on its mother’s 
milk until this time, give it a half teacup- 
ful of the jelly in warm milk, increasing 
the jelly as the calf grows. The ration 
will be found to make a most satisfactory 
substitute for whole milk and, with judg- 
ment used in feeding, will produce a good 
calf.”’ 

a 


CHURNING TEMPERATURE. 





Dr. S. M. Babcock, of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College, states as follows the 
reasons that underlie the difference in 
churning temperatures in different locali- 
ties, and in the same localities at different 
times of the season: 

Churning consists in bringing the fat 
globules of milk or cream together under 
such conditions that they will adhere and 
form butter. When the temperature is 
too high the fat has little consistency and 
the small particles of butter formed are so 
easily torn up again that the separa- 
tion is not efficient. Under such conditions 
also the butter is soft and of poor quality. 
If the temperature should be above the 
melting point of the fat it will be impos- 
sible to obtain butter by any amount of 
churning. On the other hand, when the 
temperature is too low the fat globules 
are hard and do not readily adhere to 
each other, and under this condition also 
churning is difficult. 

The most favorable temperature will de- 
pend upon the melting point or consist- 
ency of the fat, and as this is subject to 
considerable variation it is impossible to 
fix temperature which will give the best 
results under all conditions. 

The consistency of the fat in milk is 
affected by the breed of cow, by the feed. 
which she receives and by the period of 
lactation. As a rule, cream from Hol- 
stein or Shorthorn cows should be 
churned at a lower temperature than 
that from Jersey cows. When succulent 
feed is given the temperature should al- 
ways be lower than when dry feed is giv- 
en. As the period of lactation advances 
the fat becomes harder and the tempera- 
ture of churning should be raised. 

The amount of fat in cream is another 
factor which affects the temperature of 
churning, it being practical to churn rich 
cream at a ‘ower temperature than poor 
cream. Generally a low temperature gives 
a firmer and better quality of butter and 
a good rule to fcllow is to churn at as low 
a temperature as possible and have the 
churning completed in form 30 to 50 min- 
utes. This temperature may vary, under 
different conditions, from 40 deg. F., to 
over 60 deg. F., and should be determined 
for the cream which he handles. 





THE HOLDEN (MO.) CREAMERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Spring is a 
little backward, but the last few days of 
sunshine have started grass very nicely 
and prospects are for a prosperous year 
in the creamery line. Our receipts of milk 
last month showed an increase of 100,000 
pounds over March, 1900. We are receiv- 
ing 60,000 pounds per week now. It is not 
hard to find the reason for our success 
here. Six of our directors furnished 20,612 
pounds of milk last month. One of our 
directors lives in town and milks only one 
cow, but what he lacks in that line he 
makes up in standing up for the Grout 
bill. 

We are getting in shape to handle a big 
lot of milk this summer. Our new 20- 
horse power boiler, Jewel engine, Twen- 
tieth Century Alpha separator and com- 
bined churn and worker give us a No. 1 
outfit. 

We are about ready to start our new 





station at Magnolia. W. 8. DILLE. 
April 20, 1901. 
Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’ Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething. 





MISSOURI CREAMERY NOTES. 


HOLDEN, MO.—Mr. 8. N. Cayton, liv- 
ing southeast of town, has been a cream- 
ery patron from its beginning. His last 
month’s milk brought him $54.73 from 12 
cows, part of them only strippers. He 
Proposes to sow a patch of cow peas to 
test them as feed. He agrees with the 
“Enterprise” that our farmers need to 
raise more grass, more milk and more 
poultry and go after rock roads.—Holden 
Enterprise. 

PALMYRA, MO.—The creamery payroli 
for the month of March amounted to 
$961.58, the patrons being paid on a basis 
of 2lc for butterfat. Receipts of milk aro 
growing so rapidly that Mr. Rohrer has 
been compelled to purchase another sep- 
arator and has accordingly bought from 
the DeLaval Co. their Acme turbine ma- 
chine, having a capacity of 1,7 pounds 
per hour. 

Two of the patrons this month furnish 
a fine demonstration of the theory that 
“there are cows and cows.” Mr. Springer 
and Mrs. Dine Owsley each furnished 
milk from one cow. The Springer cow 
earned $4.08, while the Owsley cow netted 
her owner $6.81.—Palmyra Herald. 





MARION CO. (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The dairy in- 
dustry in this section of Marion county, 
while considerable, could advantageously 
be much increased if there were more con- 
cert of action among the farmers and 
working for mutual interests. The blue- 
grass on this limestone foundation gives 
the cream a rich color and fine flavor pe- 
cullarly its own. 

The Palmyra Creamery has created 
more demand for good milch cows among 
its patrons, which has stiffened prices in 
this neighborhood. The station, Oak- 
wood, near me, would be a good point for 
a skimming station if the prejudice 
against creameries among the farmers 
could be overcome by some one showing 
them the benefits; they can’t seem to see 
the money to them in it; and the larger 
the business the better the prices to 
cream customer. N. T. J. 





CALF FEEDING. 





Prof. T. L. Haecker, St. Anthony Park, 
Minn., writes of calf feeding as follows: 
I have now made calf rearing my busi- 
ness for over 20 years, and during the last 
15 have placed my chief reliance on skim 
milk. For growing calves I consider sep- 
arator skim milk at least equal to whole 
milk, though calves will not lay on as 
much fat as they will when whole milk is 
fed; but they wi.l make as good growth 
and be as thrifty on skim milk. There is 
nothing in butterfat that a calf can use in 
building body tissue. Butterfat can be 
converted into body heat and body fat 
and nutriment for this purpose can be 
supplied more cheaply with flax meal, 
which contains from 30 to 35 per cent oil. 
My system of feeding is very uniform. 
When the calf is dropped, I let it suck 
once and then remove it from the dam. If 
it is removed in the morning, I give it no 
feed until the following morning. This is 
done so the calf will be hungry and will 
drink the milk without the finger. I give 
from three to four pints of its mother’s 
milk twice a day, immediately after milk- 
ing the dam. A small calf gets three pints 
end a large calf four pints. This I con- 
tinue for about one week. Then for one 
week I give it Whole milk half and skim 
miik half twice a day, giving it only from 
three to four pints. The third week I 
feed all separator skim milk, but put in 
the milk a teaspoonful of ground flax. I 
gradually increase the skim milk and flax 
meal so that, by the end of the fourth 
month, if is receiving a heaping table- 
spoonful of flax meal and 10 pints of milk 
twice a day. After the first month it has 
access to a little early cut hay and a little 
whole oats or a mixture of whole oats 
and bran or shorts. 

“The important points are strict reg- 
ularity in time of feeding, quantity and 
temperature of milk, which should be 
from 98 to 100 deg. F. 

From the first of June the skim milk 
should be pasteurized, so it will not get 
sour. A year ago last spring the Albert 
Lea creamery put in a pasteurizer, and 
that summer the patrons fed their calves 
upon the formula given above. In mid- 
summer I visited the creamery and ques- 
tioned the pstrons in regard to the results 
obtained, and ali stated that it gave en- 
tire satisfaction. 

“It has beer the general opinion among 
farmers that separator skim milk was not 
a strong cr nutritious feed and that a 
large mess must be given to make up in 
quantity what they supposed it lacked in 
quality, and the result was that calves 
were overfed and indigestion would be 
produced, which was followed by scours 
and bloat. 

“If directions are strictly followed, the 
calf will always act more hungry after 
taking its meal than it did before, but it 
is better thus than to give it a larger 
mess and then have a case of scours or 
bloat on your hands. The milk should 
be measured every time with a clean tin 
cup or weighed with a balanced scale. 
Each calf should be fed by itself out of a 
clean tin pail, which should be washed 
and scalded after each feeding just as 
thoroughly and carefully as one does the 
milk pails. Place the calves in small 
stanchions while they are being fed, so 
they will not get into the habit of suck- 
ing each other. Have the little manger in 











of study and experiment. 


none such. 
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The Improved United States Separator 


as it appears on the market to-day is the result of years 
‘ While we do not claim it 
is perfect, although many users say it is as near perfec- 
tion as possible, yet we do claim that it is unequalled 
by any other make on the market. 


This claim is 


based upon its work at Experiment Stations and in 
Dairies and Creameries the country over, where it 


has demonstrated many times that it 


Does more exhaustive skimming, therefore Saves Cream : 
Has greater capacity according to price, therefore Saves Time: 
Requires less power to run and less time to clean, therefore Saves Labor: 
Has greatcr simplicity and durability, therefore Saves Expense. 

In fact it has so many times proved in competition 


with other makes its overwhelming superiority as to 
make good its right to be known as 


The Standard Cream Separator of the World 


If you will follow the advice of its users you will 
investigate its merits before buying some other make 
said to be ‘just as good.” 


Remember there are 


We also sell a complete line of, Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. 
Write for descriptive catalogues of what you are in need ¢ of. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED TO HANDLE OUR GOODS IN TERRITORY 
NOT ALREADY COVERED. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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front of them wide enough so an ordinary 

tin pail containing the mess of milk can 

be set into it. Have partitions placed in 

the manger and when it has taken the 
milk, take out the pail and if the calf is 

old enough to eat oats or bran, throw in 

about a tablespoonful, and it will soon 

get in the habit of chewing the oats as, 
soon as it has taken the milk, for about | 
that time it wants to do something, and ‘ 
if it is not confined in a stanchion or tied 

out of reach of another calf, it will 

amuse itself by sucking its neighbor’s 

ears. The bottom of the manger should 

be a dressed board about 10 inches wide, 

and should be so adjusted that it can be 

taken out once a week and scrubbed with 

hot water and soap; for the manger must 

be kept absolutely sweet and clean.” 





DAIRYMEN IN DEMAND.—A few 
weeks ago the Continental Creamery Co. 
sent representatives to the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College with instructions to en- 
deavor to engage the services of thirty 
men from the dairy school. Only sixteen 
men were available and positions were 


offered to them. The Parsons co-opera- 
tive creamery and the Averbrook Cream- 
ery Co., both large concerns, had men on 
the ground seeking to engage butter and 
cheese men who had been through the 
prescribed courses at the Kansas dairy 














CREAM SEPARATORS, 


Hand-power and size 
: yA, 6 team 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


is unequalled for close skimming, 
@asy running,durability and economy 
rl Prices, 850 to 6125 
Agents wanted. Write for catalogue, 
The International Cream 
Separator Co. 
Lancaster, Pa, 


eg. JERSEY CATTLE, 


to make finest quality butter 
orld’s Fair stock. Two extra 
reste. A Golden Lad herd pull. daa 
L. BE. SHATTUCK Stanberry, Mo. 


STRAWBERRY HILL HERD 
of pure bred Jerseys for Cream and Butter pur- 
7 pe sale. ye! bred Berkshires, 
ages. bred Southdown Lambs and 
Angora Goats. Apply to 
JOHN T. VILEY. 

at Mrs, Wm. H. Hatch’s, 

Box No. 24, Hannibal, Mo. 


RUNS ITSELF 
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Soldbys Wisk," Sond for catalogues 
RIFE ENGINE COMPANY, 

126 Liberty St., wEW 
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school. 


‘Mach: . 
Our machines are “4 Guanes ant Gas CS 
~ than any other machine on the market. 
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The Kelly, Taneyhill & Woodruff Co.. 
Watertoo, towa. 
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if every duty is a burden, 


Spring is Here. 


Do you feel this way? You do if youare healthy. But 


d with joyous, 


YOU NEED 








READ THESE LETTERS. 
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All nature feels the impulse of new life. It is 
a part of the season. 
files 


Every living thing is 


irrepressible energy. 


if you are tired and listless; 


The Great 

Spring 
onic and 

Scientific 


Blood Purifier. 


Micro-Germi embodies the result of modern 

medical research. It is different from other blood 

urifiers. If others have failed to help you, Micro- 
iis what you need. Don’t fail to try it. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICUTURAL TALKS, 


PROFITS ON STRAWBERRIES.—One 
correspondent asks: What should be the 
met profit on a quart of strawberries to 
make the growing of them a profitable 
‘business? 

If I can clear 5 cents per quart on 
them I am pretty well paid for my work, 
®ut nothing more. Any price above that 
is money making. But if I were properly 
paid for all the work I have done, for 
what I have lost through others, I might 
mow take the world easy. 

Will it pay to can strawberries for sale? 

Yes, if you could get a price for them 
you ought to have; but there is so much 
trash canned and sold so cheap that you 
cannot compete with it. You can afford 
to can for your own use, not the little 
cleanings, but the best. We still have 
some of last season’s putting-up, and 
they are almost as good as if fresh from 
the plants. In a month from now we may 
expect new ones, from which time there 
may be fruit here continually all sum- 
mer and fall. For winter the apples, 
pears and persimons will come into play. 
There is no use in anyone in the country 
being without fruit if he has land on 
which to grow it. 

BERRIES FOR THE ST. LOUIS MAR- 
KET.—I am asked to give my opinion on 
the advisability of growing berries for the 
St. Louis market. The party asking for 
the advice states that he is 75 miles 
southwest of St. Louis, on the Frisco R. 
R. He writes that strawberries do well 
in that section, and he wants my opinion 
as to the profitableness of growing them 
extensively for the St. Louis market. 

I will, like friend Husmann of Cali- 
fornia, in self-defense, give my answer 
in the RURAL WORLD, though I cannot 
give a satisfactory answer, as I never 
sent even a crate there except to friends. 
The St. Louis market is at times over- 
stocked, and then there is a glut of ber- 
ries. I sell all my berries in the towns 
along the M., K. & T. R. R. 

ROSA AUTUMN ON NUT PLANTING. 
—That was an article that should attract 
the attention of our young folks. I hope 
that she will continue to give us notes on 
horticulture, as well as her interesting 
ones in the Home Circle. Of course, I will 
be pleased to receive anything she sends 
me, and promise to reciprocate. Last 
night I read her article about those hick- 
ory trees, and this morning at the break- 
fast table my sons were denouncing the 
act of cutting down the splendid tree 
which I have mentioned before. One said: 
What a splendid tree it might be now ‘f it 
had been left standing.”’ It was a foot 
in diameter, and that was 20 years ago. 

A NEW NURSERYMAN.—Our excel- 
lent correspondent, E. A. Riehl of North 
Alton, Ill., has started in the nursery bus!i- 
ness, and if the trees and plants he sent 
me, elegantly packed, are a specimen of 
his work, he can be depended upon. He 
and I made an exchange of stock, and 
both seem pleased with the trade. I met 
him in Alton last fall, and was greutly 
pleased with him. He remarked that he 
was gratified with making my acquaint- 
ance, and was sorry that it did not hap- 
pen sooner. If he follows in the footsteps 
of his enterprising father, he deserves 
success. SAMUEL MILLER 

Bluffton, Mo. 

And, by the way, RURAL WORLD 
readers are asking why we have not had 
any communications from Mr. Riehl late- 
ly.—Editor. 

















CANNON PEARMAIN APPLE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In an agri- 
cultural paper some time ago I saw the 
Pearmain apple spoken of as a thing of 
the past. On my farm, on which I was 
born, there are still four old Cannon 
Pearmain trees, the last of quite a num- 
ber that have been on the place as far 
back as I can remember. Two years ago, 
on my suggestion, a neighbor of mine, 
who is very successful at such work, took 
scions from these old trees and crown- 
grafted them, and he has now possibly 
200 hardy, vigorous young trees of this 
variety to sell. 

For those who do not know this apple, 
I will say it is a winter apple, medium in 
size, slightly flattened at the ends, yel- 
lowish-green in color, nearly covered 
with red, and the whole apple is sprinkled, 
though not closely, with light colored 
specks. The flesh is creamy, rich, crisp 
and excellent in flavor. The tree is a 
heavy annual bearer. 

This apple is entirely different from 
any that I have ever seen of the winter 
Pearmains now sold by most nurseries. 
I have just set out a number of these 
young trees. I would not consider my 
orchard complete without them. I am not 
in the nursery business, and have never 
sold a tree in my life, but I can sell a 
limited number of these’at 25 cents each. 
I send this article by request of the ed- 
itor, for the benefit of any who may want 


a start in this variety. 
JAS. D. CLARKSON. 


Ballwin, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
PICKING STRAWBERRIES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With the boys 
run out we assign each picker as many 
rows as it is likely that she can handle. 
A stake bearing her name is driven 
down, marking those rows and making 
them her property during the season on 
good behavior. If she is expected to bring 
_her own berries to the packing places, she 
should be provided with a light stand 
holding eight or twelve quarts. We find 
that it hastens picking and lessens tramp- 
ing to have the berries brought in our- 
selves. This is done on carriers borne by 
two men each, and each carrier holding 
enough for two crateg—6 quarts. 

With each picker assigned to her rows 
there is no confusion and no rushing. 
Knowing that no one can pick on her row 
except by her consent, ani that she will 
be held responsible for its condition, she 
not only takes time to pick it properly, 
but sees that no gad-about tramples or 
meddles with it. 

The berries should be picked with stem 
about three-fourths of an inch long. This 
stem has wonderful power as a spring 
to prevent the berries from bruising each 
other by their weight during transporta- 
tion. It is best not to touch the berries 
with the hand in picking. This softens 
them. It is easy to handle them by the 
stems alone. The reddest side of each 
berry should be up. The cups should be 
topped off attractively. I do not mean 
that all the large berries be put on top, 
but that good-sized, well-colored ones, 
evenly arranged, be used to top off with. 
Good pickers soon learn to do this neatly 
and quickly. 

Cups should always be well filled and 
heaped a little, sloping to the center, 


where they should be highest. 
caps should show on the top. | 

Strict inspection both in the flelds and 
at the packing houses should see that 
the picking, etc., is properly done. A 
scale of prizes to the best pickers has 
wonderful effect. 

If the berries are to go without refriger- 
ation they must always be picked cool. 
It is better to have them dry than wet 
with dew, but coolness is indispensable. 
Where refrigeration is to be used, it mat- 
ters less whether hot or cold, wet or dry, 
provided they are put in the cars at 
once, and that the cars have been iced 
long enough to get thoroughly cold. This 
is important. Cars should always be iced 
over twelve hours before berries are put 
in. oO. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C, 


PROFITS FROM STRAWBERRIES. 


Few or no 





The question of profits from the grow- 
ing of strawberries is one that is of 
much interest to many RURAL WORLD 
readers. Profit is what we work for in 
strawberry growing as well as in other 
lines of farming and in other callings. 

It is asserted by many strawberry grow- 
ers that during the past few years there 
has been no profit in growing this fruit, 
and various expedients have been suggest- 
ed to change a losing business into a 
paying one. Assuming that the business 
has not paid (in many cases, we know it 
has not, though in others good money 
has been made) the question is, how can 
it be made to pay? There are, we take it, 
two ways of making the balance come on 
the right side of the ledger; one is to 
make the berries cost the consumer more, 
the other to make them cost the producer 
less. Some of our correspondents have 
advised that the increase in price to con- 
sumers be brought about by decreasing 
the area planted, thus decreasing the 
amount of fruit put on the market, and 
this resulting in an increased demand. 
Experience in other industrial lines has 
shown how difficult it is tocontrol the out- 
put of goods, and only by the formation 
of gigantic and far-reaching organiza- 
tions has it been possible to do this. With 
no class would it be so difficult to form 
effective combinations of this character 
as among farmers. We believe that there 
is little to accomplish in that direction 
for the relief of the strawberry grower 
who is finding that his crops are yielding 
him no profit. Much can be and is being 
done to sustain prices by preventing mar- 
ket centers becoming glutted through 
large shipments which should have gone 
elsewhere, 

There is, too, much to be learned by 
the average strawberry grower as to how 
to reduce cost of production. On this and 
other phases of tho problem of How to 
Make Strawberry Growing Pay, we will 
be pleased to hear frum our readers. 

A hint is given by Judge Miller in this 
issue of one way to make the business 
pay, and that is to look to near-by towns 
for a market. It is a fact apparent to 
anyone who has looked into the matter, 
that, as a rule, the consumers in the 
smaller towns pay bigger prices for 
strawberries and other small fruit than 
do those of the large cities, and the 
quality of the fruit sent to the big mar- 
ket is usually much better than that of- 
fered in the local towns. 


STRAWBERRY GROWING YEARS 
AGO. 





B. F. Smith, one of e Kansas con- 
tributors to the KURAL WORLD, was, 28 
years ago, 1873, growing strawberries 30 
miles south of St. Louis. He says: 

“Our first picking that year sold for 
$15 per twenty-four quart crate, in St. 
Louis. The second picking brought $12 
per crate, the third $8 per crate, and the 
last one sold for $5 per crate. These were 
better prices than we expected that year, 
in fact, better than we had ever received 
before or since. There was a great scar- 
city of strawberries that season, and St. 
Louis and Chicago swallowed up every- 
thing in sight. Since coming to Law- 
rence and before the invention of refrig- 
erator cars, we received $7 for first ship- 
ments, and four or five dollars per crate 
in Denver, for last pickings. But since 
cold storage has come into successful 
operation, the growing and shipping of 
berries to the great markets of our coun- 
try have been attended with small profits, 
in fact, many cars have been sold for 
less than cost of freight and picking. It 
is hard for we older berry-growers to 
adapt ourselves to the new situation, but 
we must face the music. We are too old 
to drop out, we have been in the busi- 
ness so long that we are at home in the 
berry patch. Out of it, we would be like 
a fish out of water. 

“Marvelous progress has been made in 
berries, their size, excellence and number 
of profitable varieties produced the past 
30 years. When the writer began berry- 
growing in 1866, the Wilson’s Albany was 
the only berry grown for commercial 
trade, and that only in a small way for 
express shipment. Now, we have nearly 
two dozen valuable commercial varieties. 
Within the past few years many new 
sorts have been introduced, very few of 
which have given satisfaction sufficient 
for their retention.” 


GINSENG GROWING. 





In your issue of January 12, Mr. Kel- 
sey of Boston, an interested dealer in 
ginseng plants, comes to the front in de- 
fense of the ginseng culture fad, but it 
is only another case of “Save me from 
my friends,” says a correspondent of 
“American Gardening.” His defense is 
ame, for he admits the two worst troubles 
with this plant, 1. e., its slenderness and 
its four to six year term of maturing; 
and he omits to give any opinion of why 
90 per cent of my young roots died with- 
in five months after planting without 
ever showing themselves above ground; 
neither does he say what he thinks of my 
theory that the plant should be sown 
where it is to mature without taking the 
risk of a big loss in transplanting such as 
occurred in my case. 

He says that stratified seed will sprout 
the first season, but does not inform the 
public how many months it takes to strat- 
ify the seed; or if it can be bought and 
shipped by mail in its stratified state. 
This plant is a species of parsley; we 
never think here of transplanting pars- 
ley, but sow it where it is to mature; it 
looks reasonable that the same rule 
should apply to ginseng. 

He compares the slenderness of young 
celery with ginseng; this is absurd; it 
is like comparing a pigmy to a whale; 


celery, though slender at first, soon gets 


a strong, gigantic growth and fears no 
weeds; my few remaining ginseng plants 
remained weak and slender the whole 
season. I had to put my spectacles on to 


land raises a succession of four different 


‘crops of weed every year, no matter how 





find them to the last. As to weeds, our | tty 


clean it was when starting; my ginseng 
beds were nicely spaded over and raked 
clean as sand at the time of planting, but 
it requires a strong sort of plant to re- 
sist the weeds; some few ginseng plants 
get pulled up at each weeding, till finally 
but few remain. The prospect of weeding 
ginseng beds by hand for six years before 
getting any cash return is simply appall- 
ing; were the seeds cheap, like parsley, it 
might be sown in drills; the plants stand- 
ing close together in the drill would crowd 
out the weeds a little, and the hoe could 
be used between the drills, but the seed 
costs too much to drill it in thickly. 

He has made out the case of ginseng 
culture no better in my esteem than it 
was before. It was not what any dealer 
would say that I was after when I wrote 
There must be many men who 


you. 
bought, like me, small trial lots of the 
plant. These men must have either suc- 


ceeded or failed. It is their experience 
that will interest the public; how the ma- 
jority of them have done or will do is 
what will decide if ginseng is to become 
a paying crop, or if it is to be relegated 
to the tomb where so many horticultural 
fads lie buried. It is from such men that 
I would like to hear. 

Some way must be found to shorten the 
six-year term; it has occurred to my mind 
that it might be cut in half by the use 
of hothouses with whitewashed glass for 
shade, thus giving it a double length of 
growing season, an interval for freezing 
to be taken as is done with roses; the 
plant can never become popular on the 
six-year basis. I own no hothouse to try 
this theory with. 





THE CARTHAGE, MO., LAWN CON- 
° TEST. 





Under the leadership of Prof. W. J. 
Stevens, Superintendent of the Carthage, 
Mo., Public Schools, there has been de- 
veloped in the city of Carthage a very 
active interest among children and cit- 
izens in flower cultivation and yard decor- 
ation. Under date of April 8, a corre- 
spondent of the “Globe-Democrat” writes 
as follows: 

“The best that is in man may . be 
brought out through the fragrant presence 
of flowers in his daily environment. Flow- 
ers in the homes create a love of beauty— 
the hope of the race. We seek to bring 
about the culture of flowers in every 
home, and then to develop a spirit favor- 
ing public beauty ald a love of outdoor 
art.” 

This is the motto of the pupils cf the 
public schools of Carthage, who are now 
just entering upon the second annual 
contest for the best- -kept lawns in this 
city. 

This city has more than a local celebri- 
ty in the matter of attractive appear- 
ance. It has long been known as the 
“City of Beautiful Homes,” and the an- 
nual vine, flower and vegetable contest 
originated by Supt. Stevens of the public 
schools, promises to result in still greater 
beauty and attractiveness. The results 
in the flower contest this season promise 
to be even better than the flattering 
showing made in the initial contest last 
year. 

All pupils in the public schools are per- 
mitted to enter the contest, except the 
children of professional gardeners and 
florists. The children are urged to secure 
the assistance of older members of their 
families, the intention being to enlist the 
interest of all in the growth of the flow- 
ers. 

Supt. Stevens states that, prompted by 
the experience of last season, some alter- 
ations will be made this season, the prin- 
cipal being that the winners of first prizes 
this year will be excluded from the next 
contest, only one prize to be given in one 
family, and two sets of prizes will be 
awarded, one to those having use of hy- 
drants and one to those out of reach of 
hydrants. ' 

In the vegetable contest last year a 
number of voys raised a second, and 
some even a third crep, The thrifty lad 
who won the first prize in the vegetable 
department last year sold more than 
enough to pay him for all his work, beside 
supplying his family with an abundance 
of the choicest home-grown vegetables 
throughout the season. 

There will likely be from i,500to 2,000 chil- 
dren enter the contest, all of whom will 
have more or less help in their work from 
other members of their respective fami- 
lies. The prizes to be awarded will for 
the most part be in cash, ranging in 
amounts of $1 to #4, and aggregating up- 
wards of $100. 

The inauguration of the flower contest 
in Carthage last year attracted favorable 
notice all over the country, and many 
people journeyed here frum considerable 
distance to see the work done by the boys 
and girls of the city. Among the prom- 
inent people who were interested in the 
Carthage contest from abroad were: War- 
ren H. Manning, landscape architect, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Mary Rogers Mitler, instructor 
in nature study, Cornell University; Mrs. 
Frances Capley Seavey, landscape gard- 
ener, Chicago; Hon. L. D. Harvey, state 
superintendent of Schools of Wisconsin, 
and others. State Superintendent of 
Schools W. T. Carrington, of this state, 
was particularly interested in the work 
and asked for a statement of the work 
and its results, with a view of including 
the same in his annual report. 

The present contest will ccse ahout 
October 1. The inspection will be made 
at various times during the growing sea- 
son, by committees of ladies selected from 
the various women’s clubs of the city. 

The City of Carthage, being built in a 
natural and beautiful forest at the foot- 
hills of the Ozark Mountains, and within 
a few hundred yards of Spring River, a 
sparkling clear-water stream fresh from 
the springs of the Ozarks, has all the nat- 
ural advantages for the very best results 
from a lawn contest such as has been 
inaugurated. And with hundreds of earn- 
est workers for greater beauty and at- 
tractiveness for the city, there is no 
danger of forfeiture of its title of “The 
City of Beautiful Homes.” 


TO DESTROY CURRANT WORMS.— 
Hellebore is the proper remedy. Some 
sprinkle it on dry. That is somewhat 
wasteful. The most effective method of 
application is to disolve in scalding water 
and put a strong solution, about a spoon- 
ful for a pail of water. It will not do to 
apply once only. The eggs seem to be 
innumerable and the next day another 
swarm of the worms will appear. It is not 
considered safe to use Paris Green on 
currant bushes; there is danger that it 
may gen the fruit. If - hellebore 2 
used in abundance it would be better 
spray freely afterwards with pure anf. 
and thoroughly cleanse the bushes. 

TO DESTROY Fg you -_ 
troubled with ants in your gardem or 
chard, ee ae *o get rid of them, 

kerosene, the earth to the dis- 
tahes of an ich around’ thelr oles with 
and then sq' some directly in’ 
the hole itself, 














without 
Potash. 
Supply 
enough Pot- 
ash and your 
profits will be 
large; without 
Potash your 
crap will be 
“scrubby.” 


Our books, telling about composit f fertilizers 
best adapted for all crops, are pares a — 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








THE HONEST COURSE.—The seeds- 
man or the nurseryman that lays extra- 
ordinary claims for what he has to sell 
may gain a temporary advantage; but 
such claims will not build up a lasting 
reputation. An honest course in dealing 
with customers is the only one any man 
can afford to follow, if he wants to do 
business in the future. The old adage that 
“a pleased customer is the best adver- 
tisement” applies as well to the business 
of the nurseryman and the seedsman as 
any other. 





FEED THE BIRDS.—A close observer 
has well said that “birds have different 
tastes from men; as a.rule they prefer 
bitter, sour or insipid fruit. We should 
never destroy such species as the wild 
cherry, wild grape, elder, blackberry, 
juneberry, mulberry, dogwood, virginia 
creeper, buckthorn, sumach, bitter-sweet, 
and others. By encouraging such plants 
we are approaching a solution of the 
problem, that will preserve for our own 
benefit both the cultivated and the birds,’”’ 
This ts a point that we think many peo- 
ple have overlooked. Where the birds are 
the most destructive is in localities where 
no feed exists other than that growing 
in the farmer’s garden.—Prairie Farmer. 


CULTIVATING THE ORCHARD.—H. 
L. Dean of Illinois says: I consider good 
and thorough culture of the utmost im- 
portance in growing fruits successfully. 
First getting your ground in the best pos- 
sible condition before setting out your 
plants or vines and then frequently stir- 
ring and loosening the ground during the 
growing season. Now this is not only 
necessary during the growing season be- 
fore your trees and vines come into bear- 
ing, but especially is it true that during 
their fruiting the ground must be fre- 
quently stirred and kept pulverized, in or- 
der to have the best results when gather- 
ing your ground in a loose, pliable condi- 
tion you counteract, in a measure, the ef- 
fect of drouths and enable your fruit to 
keep on growing and to some extent pre- 
vent their dropping. Another condition 
also noticed, between orchards cultivated 
apd those not cultivated the last few 
years, and one I think-the fruit grower 
will fully appreciate is this: the orchards 
that have been down to grass for a num- 
ber of years and have been bearing fairly 
good crops of fruit as their owners say, 
without any cultivation, are running 
down noticeably while those which have 
been thoroughly cultivated are improving 
every year. This is gratifying to the 
orchardist and looking at his orchard he 
knows he has been well repaid for all 
work put on it. The fruit grower must 
watch his trees and ought to be able to 
tell whether his trees or vines are thriv- 
ing as well as the stock man who goes 
around amongst his stock, can tell how 
his stock is growing. If your trees are 
not doing as well as you think they ought 
you can improve their condition by judi- 
cious fertilizing, and especially will it do 
wonders on young trees. 


The Rpiary. 


GOOD HIVES FOR BEES. 

















Hivres become unfit for good manipu- 
lation, and if not cleaned up every spring 
and put in good order, we lose a great 
part of their usefulness, writes A. H. 
Duff in the “National Rural.’’ Bees car- 
ry in large quantities of propolis or bee 
glue, and plaster it over the inside of the 
hives and over the frames in such quanti- 
ties that it almost disqualifies the frame 
hive for the use it is intended. Bees also 
build burr combs around the edges of 
the frames, and about in the inside of the 
hive; this also blocks good handling. 
While hives are made to prevent the 
building of burr combs as much as pos- 
sible no hives entirely prevent it. 

During the honey season bees frequently 
build out some of their combs in which 
they store honey so wide, that they can 
scarcely be placed back in the hives with- 
out bruising the combs and killing bees. 
These combs should be trimmed down to 
the proper thickness by shaving off the 
surface with a sharp knife. The frames 
should be cleaned of propolis and burr 
comb, thus putting the frame in the best 
shape for good handling during the honey 
season. 

We can clean up the hives nicely by be- 
ginning with a clean one and setting the 
frames with contents, bees and all, into 
it from another; then this one may be 
prepared for the next colony, and so on 
until the entire number of hives are put 
in good shape and wen but one empty 
hive to start with. 

This is the important work to be done 
in spring and should be done just after 
the weather gets warm and the bees are 
beginning work. Transferring bees from 
old hives into new ones, and all the work 
of cutting out and straightening up the 
combs in the frames should be done at 
this time. *Some who are not well post- 
ed become discouraged with combs that 


have turned black and oom. them 

worthless, but by no Fog ewes is this the 

they’ all turn iach. but locoiead 
vy urn jut are not i 

from usefulness. ™ 


DORE EW: —The fact that honey-dew 
is the a of aphides should not con- 
ae * for all La armen f aphides are 
“bugs” so are bees; are all impects, | 51) 
and the fact that one product is unpalat- 
able does not make it entirely useless or 
worthless. And in the “mater of edibles, 


much depends how we consider 

What we oul heote to called te the Chi: 
mene ey ag Bh we r cheese 
greater dainty than the young dogs that 
the Chinaman roasts as a delicacy. - 














THE PROFITS IN THE BEE BUSINESS 


One of the notable financial improve- 
ments in diversification of a farmer, truck 
grower or dairyman, as well as the fruit 
grower, is the acquisition of a few colo- 
nies of bees, says G. W. Guyton in the 
Boston “Cultivator.’”’” By the addition of 
an apiary to any other business one can 
use spare time to good advantage and 
will hardly miss the time, to say nothing 
of the space occupied by the apiary. One 
need not own anything more than a good- 
sized lot for bees, as they forage for three 
or more miles around. Just let the other 
fellow furnish the range and perhaps, if 
he is an orchardist, the bees will help 
him in pollenizing and crossing to his 
advantage. 

Say a man invests $ in a hive of bees. 
He may expect one or more swarms to 
issue in the early summer. We will say 
one. He can buy an empty frame hive 
furnished ready for the bees for $2.50. 
By this ‘time next year they may be 
valued at $5, but are really worth double 
that. From the old colony he may get 
100 pounds of honey or more, and he may 
not get over fifty.. This is worth $% at 
10 cents a pound, which clears the first 
cost of the bees. The new swarm may 
net him an equal amount, but say 2 
pounds, which at 10 cents a pound, pays 
for his new hive. Now he is even as to 
investment and two colonies ahead for 
the coming season’s start. Sometimes 
the old colony issues two or three swarms 
and the first colony will issue one or two, 
but this is not the best for honey produc- 
tion. 

I will leave it for interested readers to 
figure this out for ten years, allowing 
the bees to issue one swarm each year, 
the old ones yielding 50 pounds each and 
the young ones 2% each, at 10 cents a 
pound. At the end of ten years add up 
the value of the honey and the total 
number of colonies together, and see if 
they are not worth a small farm. I have 
handled bees for 30 years in this country. 
In January, 1899, I bought two colonies, 
and in the spring had one new swarm. 
From the two old swarms I took about 90 
pounds, it being too dry a season for 
bees. Last year from the three I had 
about a dozen in the fall, but doubled 
back to nine. 

From one of the first new swarms I 
took off 9% one-pound sections, which I 
sold to merchants at 12% cents a section. 
Besides I extracted about 30 pounds from 
this same hive. This sold at 10 cents a 
pound. I did not keep a record of what 
I took from the other hives, but some 
of them never gave any surplus. They 
used the honey in rearing broods to 
swarm. I had some swarms in Septem- 
ber and one in October. These were no 
good, as it was too late for them to do 
anything. This year I expect to increase 
my pocketbook by curtailing the swarm- 
ing impulse and make them store surplus 
honey instead of casting extra swarms. 
Besides, I will do something toward rais- 
ing Golden Italians in nucleus hives. The 
way to start in the bee business is to be- 
gin at the bottom round of the ladder and 
go up step by step. 


MATING QUEENS. 





“How to secure pure mating of Queens” 
is a question at hand. Since the intro- 
duction of the Italian bee, beekeepers in 
general have been asking this same ques- 
tion, and so far no satisfactory answer 
has been given, for the simple reason 
that we have not absolute control of the 
males with which queens may mate. One 
trouble is that neighbors may not care a 
great deal about the purity of stock, 
hence will have undesirable drones with 
which pure bred queens are likely to 
mate, says Wm. Russell in “Farm, Stock 
and Home.” However, with movable 
frame hives, perforated zinc, and a little 
care on the part of the keeper, a good 
deal can be done to insure pure mating. 

All attempts at having queens mated 
in confinement have proven failures. One 
method is to put entrance guards on all 
colonies having undesirable drones, and 
so prevent them from flying when young 
queens are expected to mate, or try using 
a drone trap, catching them as they at- 
tempt to leave the hive. But traps inter- 
fere seriously with the work of the col- 
ony. Perhaps the best method known is 
to set aside one colony (having a tested 
queen) for drone rearing, and allow no 
drones in the yard except from that 
queen. In order to succeed with this all 
drone comb must be cut out from every 
frame and replaced with comb of the 
worker hive of cell, so that no drones 
will be raised except in the drone rearing 
colony, The colony must be provided with 
two or more frames containing drone 
comb in the center of the frame, these 
prepared combs must then be placed in 
the center of the brood nest where the 
queen is sure to lay first, and the colony 
tucked up nice and warm. They must 
also be fed a little warm syrup every 
evening to stimulate brood rearing, be- 
cause the others must be supplied from 
the prepared ones. 
drone brood is sealed it will be ready to 
distribute to the other colonies, and more 
prepared combs put in its place in the 
hive, so that the process may be con- 
tinued. An old queen will do a little 
better at such work than a young one, 
because nature seems to have provided 
that to perpetuate the race a queen in 
her declining days shall produce an 
abundance of males, so that nothing may 
be left to chance. The colonies supplied 
with drones from breeding queens must 
be attended to at the proper time. and 
the comb from which the drones have 
hatched removed before the queens lay in 
them, otherwise the whole thing will end 
in failure. All this means a good deal 
of work, but it is work that will pay 
in the end, and unless one’s neighbors, 
or wild bees, come in to defeat our ob- 
jects pure mating is reasonably sure. In 
any case the results will be for the better 
because wild bees and those belonging 
to other parties will be improved by their 
queens mating with pure stock. Even a 
little missionary work among neighbors 
would have a good effect, queens don’t 
cost much at swarming time, and a pres- 
ent of a nice young queen might go a 
long way in inspiring a desire for im- 
proved stock. 





HOME CURE FOR KIDNEY 
TROUBLES. 





The well known clothing dealer, A. 8S. 
Hitchcock, East Hampton, Conn., says if 
any sufferer from ey and Bladder 
will write him, he will direct 
them to a simple remedy that has Leng a 
many of his friends. He has nothing to 
sell or give, only tells you his experience. 





SLOW COOLING OF BEESWAX.—The 
most of the wax in this country is of a 
bright yellow if properly cleansed, but 
when rapidly cooled, as is likely to be the 
case with the inexperienced, it has mixed 
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A Self Feeder that Feeds 


Can you think of any attachment to ‘a threshing machine that 
would save you more money than a 


good self feeder and band 
cutter that will do the work reliably and well? It’s sure to save 


ou the hire of one man, generally two and not infrequently three or more? 
Sen save their wages ont board—no small item when jen hate a big job 


“ourNew Nichols-Shepard Self Feeder 


Our New 
is undeniably the most reliable and thorough! 
self feeder made. It is used on the Nichole 
Shepard threshers only, and all of its ivan 
tages, therefore, accrue to the men who own and the 
farmers who employ them. Note the special 
tented double truss which engner. Le 
undle carrier. Itis strong , neat, easy to ad- 
ust and uighly efficient. No m4 
he case others, to o- foes aa 
ground, thereby twisting the f 
sy es neatl Pipe pe Pode t 
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Nichols & Shepard Co. Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Cow Peas, Whippoorwills 


SEED Wanted. 


OHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main and Market Sts., Saint Louis. 


900 Dollars For One Ear of Corn. 


WHITE ELEPHANT CORN is the largest corn 
Very prolide, has yietaod 166 bushels son one See. Bark et _ ion “is ‘to ny 
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ro srower. Will givesatistaction everywhere. Big eh 
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of com: Suped tion. ot our 1901 seed 
corn by mail for 2 cents sil uae ly is Lim White Blepnant 
premiums, SIBLEY SEED WABM, 117 Main St. Sibley Tilinote 





Kills Currant Worms, since 
1880. SOLD BY THE ‘sie 1 DEALERS. 
For Pamphlet ad 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill. -on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SLUG SHOT 


“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it f 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 7 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half ° 
ers. Itis BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the big; oat, beat tnd cheapest 
national news and pasity journal published in merica, It ia STRIOT- 
LY REPUBLICAN in polit cs, but it is above all A NEWSPAPER, and 
ree ALL THE NEWS vr my sousveaety und | impartially. ITIs 
dectnes Crees to the Iman who 
esires to keep oroughly po ponted. but has pf the time to read a la 
daily paper, while its great variety of - matter 
makes it an INVALUABLE HOME 4ND FAMILY PAPER 7% wrgr: 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight P 
One Dol ier For One Year. facie nee toe . = a 


GLOBE PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
waral World and Globe- o-Demecrat—Either | Address, both for $1.50 Net. 
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The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of all newspapers. Its T. 
News Service excels that of any other paper, It printe the oe ri. fatty: 
not imaginative occurrences, but domestic and world-distant facts. ; 


CONGRESS 


and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and ti 

issue are under discussion. Now is the time 4, subscribe of peramnant 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DE MOORATIO i 

politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. os 


104 p: SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 
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THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, pal ee address, both for $1.50 net. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A sam) le dozen plants of that grand new sone. 
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FARMS. 





berry, ‘ .”’ sent postpaid to OUE FREE LIST of Farm Bargains 
dress for only 200. ‘Tus bonausa offer is made in GET SP H, Morton & Go. Gen. and agis A 
Worla” renders. ete: today and] awe yo coun 381 Lincoln Trust Building, bis 
ur 
booked. Address EDWIN H.R a ot ‘a . bee Louis 
Box 91. North Alton, Illinois. 
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Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH 
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YOUR OWN 
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YCLONE CORN HUSKER 
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in it more or less foreign particles that 
give it a dull or dirty color, If allowed 
a long time in cooling, it will be kept a 
long time in that liquid state suitable for 
the settling of the foreign particles, and 
thus the dirty looking wax will become’ 
bright yellow. 
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Live Stock. 


SHORTHORNS. 
12.-C. ©, Bigier & Son, Hartwick, 
—Boone County Shorthorn Breed- 


Columbia, Mo. 
ee oe and 8. EB. 
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CHARGES FOR SERVICE OF BULL. 

Breeders and raisers of fine stock know 
full *well the cost of obtaining valuable 
bulls with fine blood lines, and also the 
expenses attending the keeping of such 
animals, and hence are willing to pay the 
prices asked for the service of sires of 
good breeding and established excellence. 
They know that it is one of the least ex- 
pensive methods of securing a good herd. 
It is slow, but when capital is not avail- 
able, a man must be content to make the 
best of his circumstances, and herein lies 
the key that unlocks the gateway to suc- 
cess whether one has money or not to 
purchase foundations for a herd. 

The young breeder of limited means, but 
who is energetic and is desirous of grow- 
ing into a herd of fine stock knows that 
a good bull or heifer calf sired by a bull 
of known value is a long step towards the 
realization of his dream, and he is willing 
to pay for the service of such a bull. He 
will do this, too, when to the uninitiated 
the charges seem high. Though there are 
some farmers who are prone to regard 
the breeder who insists upon collecting 
charges for the service of his bull as un- 
neighborly and close fisted. And rather 
than pay the charge they will breed to 
some free scrub bull and raise scrub stock 
to sell at scrub prices, and then bemoan 
their ill luck, 

Estimate the cost of keeping a good 
bull, the interest on the money invested 
in him and determine if a man is not jus- 
tified in making charges for his service. 
The proper business view to take of the 
proposition is to give support to the man 
who incurs the expense of bringing into 
a vicinity a good sire of established breed- 
ing by giving him your patronage and 
promptly paying the charges on the pro- 
visions under which the contract was 
made. Such procedure will encourage the 
introduction of good stock where now 
there is a dearth of it. 





AN APPEAL TO BREEDERS. 





The committee representing Poland- 
Chinas, composed of B. D. Burnham, H. 
H. Kirkpatrick and Frank D. Winn, 
makes an appeal to the Poland-China 
breeders throughout the United States for 
help in making the Kansas City Swine 
Show to be held next October the greatest 
success it promises to be with the sup- 
port of the liberal spirited breeders of the 
United States. 

The position of the Poland-China breed 
in this show is most unfortunate in hav- 
ing no association or record company be- 
hind it. When the Kansas City Stock 
Yards Co. offered $500 to each breed on 
condition that this amount be duplicated 
by each breed, the Berkshire and Duroc 
Jersey Record Associations made the 
guarantee, while the $500 of the Poland- 
Chinas had to be guaranteed immediately 
by the three members of the committee. 
The committee wishes it to be distinctly 

understood that all the work they are do- 
ing in connection with this show is en- 
tirely gratis and that in addition to this 
the current expenses which have to be 
met are being taken care of personally 
and will hope to be until after the show, 
and besides this each of the three mem- 
bers has made a liberal subscription to 
the special prize fund. 

It would not be fair to even think that 
the breeders of the country who will de- 
rive as much good from and who should 
be as much interested in this show as the 
committeemen, will refuse to aid this 
great undertaking. The $2,500 to be raised 
for the state fair list is about all pro- 
vided for and a good portion of the $2,500 
for specials to be raised by the breeders 
has already been pledged, but there is yet 
considerable to be raised which can be 
done easily by a little help from each. It 
is not expected that breeders living at a 
distance will give a large amount; but 
any one can afford to give something and 
the committee wants it understood tha. 
anything offered will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

If you do not feel able to give $25, give 
$10, and if not $10 then give $1. There are 
thousands of Poland-China breeders, and 
even $1 from each would more than raise 
the money; but there are few breeders 
who could not afford to give at least $5. 
The subscription blanks are now being 
sent out and it is to be hoped that no 
breeder will return same without some- 
thing filled in. 

The record companies have practically 
refused to take an interest in the show, 
the state fairs have cut the premium list 
down on hogs until no exhibitor can win 
enough money to pay expenses, and it is 
due to the three members of the commit- 
te who are working untiringly to make 
this show a grand success that when the 
subscription blanks are sent around that a 
donation of some kind be made. This is 
a breeders’ show and nobody but the 
breeders will be benefited and each should 
see that he does his part. 

There is a friendly rivalry between the 
two breeds as to who will make the best 
show and have the most attractive pre- 
mium list. Will the representatives of 
the great breed of Poland-Chinas stand 
still and see their favorite outdone? Con- 
sider this when filling out your subscrip- 
tion blank is the earnest request of the 
management. 





THE WM. WALKER SALE of Short- 
horn cattle and Poland-China hogs at 
Pana, Jil., April 26, was fairly well at- 
tended and most of the stock sold went 
out-of ‘the county. The p did a 
good deal better than Mr. Wi . Bev- 
enteen head of cattle brought $1,455, an 
average of $85.58. Twenty-three head of 
September pigs brought $359.50, averaging 
$15.68. 
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PROCLAMATION 


Rescinding the Operation of the Regula- 
tions Contained in the Proclamation of 
the Governor with Reference to Tuber- 
culosis Among Breeding Cattle, Issued 
on the 18th Day of June, 1900. 





Executive Department, State of Missouri, 
City of Jefferson. 

By authority vested in me and in ac- 
cordance with section 10,5651 of the Revis- 
ed Statutes of 1899, I, A. M. Dockery, 
Governor of Missouri, having approved 
the following order of the Board of Agri- 
culture, rescinding the quarantine regu- 
lations with reference to the introduction 
into Missouri of cattle (cows, bulls and 
heifers) for breeding purposes, do hereby 
promulgate the same and order that the 
same be in force from and after this date. 

Whereas, It has been made known to 
the State Board of Agriculture that the 
quarantine regulations, with reference to 
tuberculosis among breeding cattle, 
adopted by a joint meeting of the Live 
Stock Sanitary Boards of Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Texas and Missouri, have been sus- 
pended by the authorities of Illinois and 
Kansas, and, 

Whereas, The enforcement of the afore- 
said regulations to be effective and satis- 
factory should be jointly maintained, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Agriculture in regular 
session, that the regulations adopted by 
this board and promulgated by proclama- 
tion of the Governor, issued June 18, 1900, 
with reference to the introduction into 
this state of cattle (cows, bulls and 
calves) for breeding purposes, are hereby 
rescinded and declared to be no longer in 
force. 
In testimony whereof, I hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the 
great seal of the State of Missouri. Done 
at the City of Jefferson this 15th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and one. A. M. DOCKERY. 
By the Governor. 
(Seal) SAM B, COOK, 

Secretary of State. 


SELECTING ANIMALS FOR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. 


This is an all important matter and one 
that has never received from the farmer 
the attention which its importance de- 
mands, writes W. J. Kennedy in the “Live 
Stock World.” It would be putting it mild 
to say that it has never received a tithe 
of the attention of which it is deserving. 
When directions are given for selecting 
breeding animals they generally refer to 
males rather than to both males and fe 
males. Now it is quite proper to lay 
much stress on the selection of suitable 
males. It is quite proper to hold it up as 
being more important to make a careful 
choice of males than of females, but a 
careful selection of females should in no 
wise be overlooked. It is probably time 
that more care is exercised by breeders of 
grades in the selection of females than by 
those who breed pure breds. The reasons 
for this are found in the anxiety on the 
part of those who breed pure breds to turn 
them all into money at prices in advance 
of those which represent their meat val- 
ues. It should not be so. It cannot be so 
without working injury somewhere. If 
the animal is sold for breeding, the re- 
sults will not be good in the herd, flock 
or stud into which it goes, and if it is not 
sold but kept to breed from, the progress 
of the herd, flock or stud in which it is 
retained will be so far hindered. Advice is 
fully given by way of urging our breeders 
to castrate all males which are not up to 
the standard and such advice is good; but 
it should not be forgotten that it is very 
important also that breeders should be 
reminded now and then of the importance 
of discarding all females for breeding 
Purposes not up to a given standard. Se- 
lection may be said to contain, in germ at 
least, the art of breeding. To be able to 
select well, generally speaking, means to 
be able to breed well. It involves a great 
many considerations. These relate not 
only to form but also to disposition. It 
has also reference to pedigree and per- 
formance of ancestry. 

The breeder who is to ecient well must 
have in his mind and well mapped out, the 
form or type of an animal which he de- 
sires to breed. This image, though only 
existing in the mind should be as clearly 
defined as though it were transferred to 
canvas. He is at sea when he attempts 
to select unless thus equipped. Without 
being able to select with reference to a 
true standard he may undo in one genera- 
tion what he has effected in another. He 
is thus whirled about in an eddy which 
greatly hinders, if it is not fatal to all im- 
provement. 

(To be continued.) 





THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUS- 
TRY contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion upon the various lines of the work of 
this department. The illustrations are 
especially helpful. The table of contents. 
which we herewith give shows how wide- 
ly has animal husbandry been treated: 

Contents.—Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau—Experiments with Texas fever 
and Southern cattle ticks—Some examples 
of the development of knowledge con- 
cerning animal diseases—Administrative 
work of the Federal Government in rela- 
tion to the animal industry—Internation- 
al congress for the consideration of the 
best methods for checking or curing tu- 
berculosis—Second outbreak of maladie 
du coit in Nebraska—Culture media for 
biochemic investigations—A report upon 
an examination of milk—Report upon ex- 
perimental exports of butter, 1898-99— 
Dairy development in the United States— 
Notes upon dairying in California and 
the exports of California butter to the 
Orient—Statistics of oleomargarine, oleo 
oil and filled cheese—Foreign markets for 
eggs and poultry—Disposition of dead an- 
imals in foreign cities—Hog raising in the 
South—The manufacture and exportation 
of tasajo, or jerked beef, by the River 
Plata countries—Trade of Porto Rico in 
animals and animal products—Imports of 
animals and animal products into the 


animals and animal products—Number of 
live stock in foreign countries—Some ag- 
ricultural experiment station work—Con- 
tagious diseases of animals in foreign 
countries—The seventh international vet- 
erinary congress—Notes on parasites— 
Our present knowledge of the kidney 
worm (Sclerostoma pinguicola) of swine— 
The nature, cause and economic import- 
ance of ovine caseous lymph-adenitis— 
Notes on the animal industry of Porto 
Rico—Numbers and value of farm ani- 
mals, 189%—-The world’s wool clip, 1899— 
Farm animals and the markets—Rulés 
and regulations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry Issued in 1899—Laws for the con- 
trol of contagious diseases of animals— 
Miscellaneous information. 





United Kingdom—Imports and exports of | No. 


This is a Congressional publication and ; 


| but a limited number is assigned to the 
department, the remainder being for dis- 
tribution by Senators, Representatives 
and Delegates in Congress. 

This publication contains 79 pages and 
can be procured for 85c, cloth bound, by 
sending to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Union Building, Washington, D. C. 


STOCK NOTES. 


LOSSES OF STOCK.—Cheyenne, Wyo., 
April 24.—The Swan Land and Cattle 
Company, an English concern, lost 2,000 
cattle in the recent storm and its ani- 
mals are dying at the rate of 100 daily 
along the Wyoming-Nebraska line. Range 
feed is scarce and it is difficult to get hay 
to the weakened stock. Dead carcasses 
are found in canyons, gulches and under 
banks of streams and the stench arising 
from the decaying flesh is carried over 
great stretches of the country by the 
wind. Along the Utah-Wyoming line 
sheep are reported to be dying by hun- 
dreds. There is a scarcity of range food 
there and hay is selling at fabulous 
prices. 





J. P. VISSERING, Mellville, Ill.—Dear 
Sir: The Aberdeen-Angus bull “Captain” 
arrived here O. K. He is fully as good as 
represented and I am well pleased with 
him. He is certainly fine. Every one that 
has seen him says he is the best bull they 
ever saw in this country. He will cer- 
tainly sire market toppers. 

Thanking you for your generous treat- 
ment, I am respectfully yours, 

Cc. CAVE. 

Edna, Kas., April 26. 

The foregoing is a copy of a letter just 
received by the veteran Angus breeder, 
J. P. Vissering, Melville, Ill. In sending 
it he says that he has more of bulls just 
as good. His motto is: Top quality, bot- 
tom prices. 


REPRESENTATIVE SALES.—Follow- 
ing are sales made by Evans-Snider-Buel 


Co. in Kansas City: 

J. F. Schmid, Kansas, two loads of 1,020 
lbs. western cattle that sold for $4.90, an 
extremely good sale for this weight of 
branded cattle. 

Fred Matthews, Kansas, 
mixed packers at $5.77%. 
Vernard Barrett, Oklahoma, light hogs 
at $5.70. 

W. D. Shultz, Oklahoma, a load of light 
mixed hogs that sold for $5.77%. 

Geo. Wood, Missouri, a load of mixed 
hogs at $5.85. 

J. L. Price, Indian Territory, a car load 
of mixed Indian hogs at $5.75. 

W. H. Casey, Missouri, a load of good 
weight hogs that topped the market at 
$5.90. 

L. A. Keys, Indian Territory, a mixed 
load of hogs at $5.80. 

Hogan Mercantile Co., Indian Territory, 
a load of light mixed hogs at $5.77%. 
Ratliff & Housman, Missouri, a load of 
mixed packers at $5.85. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo., renewed 
his advertisement of Shorthorn cattle, 
Berkshire hogs and jacks for another 
year. Mr. Gentry has a national reputa- 
tion as a breeder of high class stock and 
has been able to win prizes in the great 
est shows in America. He sells good ani- 
mals worth the money. For example, he 
sold his first prize bull calf at Kansas 
City Show last fall to Col. W. A. Harris 
of Linwood, Kan., for $400, and he was 
resold at the combination sale April 22 by 
Col. Harris to Capt. W. S. Tough, Kansas 
City, Mo., for ‘$1,125—a very good profit. 
Mr. Gentry sold Kirklevington Duke of 
Wooddale 121760 to June K: King, Mar- 
shall, Mo., as a calf, for $145. Mr. King 
in five years has sold $7,000 worth of his 
get at private sale, and on April 22-23, at 
the combination sale, he sold 15 more of 
his get for $3,930, and has several left at 
home, and the old bull was sold to that 
enterprising breeder, M. B, Guthrie, Mex- 
ico, Mo., for $1,000. He is a grand bull in- 
dividually. Look up Mr. Gentry’s adver- 
tisement and get in line for some of these 
bargains. They are worth looking after. 


a load of 


T. F. B. SOTHAM, of the Weavergrace 
Breeding Establishinenrt, Chillicothe, Mo., 
reports the following recent sales: To 
the Chouteau Land & Lumber Co., of 
Southeast Missouri, 234 high-grade Here- 
ford heifers. These go to establish a high- 
class steer breeding nerd in a practically 
new territory. By the use of registered 
bulls and these high-grade cows, this com- 
pany, under the management of Mr. Griff 
Glover, expect to bwild up a high class 
herd from which to furnish the feeders of 
the Mississippi Valley, with the highest 
quality of steers for feeding purposes. To 
Mr, J. B. Fernow of Ohio, Mr. Sotham 
has sold the Rome)-—Lord Wilton cow, 
Molly, and calf, by the Sunny Slope bull, 
Orestes. To Mr. J. 'T. Bend, of Nebraska, 
four highly bred registered Hereford 
cows, and to Mr. G. D. Bernard of South 
Dakota, the Corrector bull Wishable. Mr. 
Sotham says that the trade in Hereford 
cattle this spring is the heaviest ever 
known in the nistory of the breed. Not 
only has there been larger transactions 
than have ever heretofore been made, but 
there have been brisker sales by thesmall- 
er holders than have ever heretofore 
characterized the Hereford business. 
Among recent purchases made by T. F. 
&. Sotham are five bulls and ten females 
from Messrs. Hartman Bros., Gallatin, 
Mo., and seven bulis from Jno. G. Thom- 
as, Harris, Mo. Mr. Sotham has recently 
added to his acreage at Weavergrace, and 
with more pastures and other enlarge- 
ment of his facilities, he is in the market 
at all times to buy and sell first-class 
Herefords. 





THE J. K. KING, Gentry Bros., John 
Morris, W. P. Harned, Fred Cowley, Es- 
tate T. J. Wallace, Capt. C. E. Leonard, 
Col. W. A. Harris, Col. W. R. Nelson and 
N. H. Gentry Combination Shorthorn 
sale, held at Kansas City, Mo., on April 
22-23, was well attended. Representative 
breeders from Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas were present. The 
offering was of good quality, but a few 
individuals lacked the flesh to bring near 
their value. Following is a list of the 
animals that brought $100 or over and 
names of buyers: 


> ame. Pr 
1, Capt. W. 8. Tough, Kansas City, 
2. M. B. Guthrie, “Mexico, Mo....... 1, 
3. F. M. , Blackwater, Mo.. 
5. A. Sloan, Wellsville, Kan 
6. E. H. Wiatt, Adrian, M 


Lamine, 
8. Julius Peterson, Lancaster, Mo.. 
i ii. Frank Hunt t, Arington, 
id T, Harris, Houstonia, Mo...... 


2B. T, ow oddovesecoscocccesce 
14.C.C. B ne & Bom, Mactwiek, Ia. 
15. Capt. W. 8S. Tough 

: 18. John Morris, Chillicothe, M see 
. G. D. Stratton & & Son, Wal 
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26. T. B. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo........ 145 
28. C. C. Bigler & Son .......csses - 820 
29. FY. BE. Marshal .....0.....scccssevees 400 
SD. Wi ROMEEY «00010 do dcccccccsc Venues 400 
32. H. O. Linhart, Lohman, Mo...... 20 
33. Abe Winger, Albion, Mo.......... 32u 
H. Cape W. GB. Tough ..cccccccscccces 170 
B.D. Te) PROMRID 550s crvocdescctccesscce 150 
49. E. L. Wilford, Morton, Mo........ 130 
50. L. DeValt, Olathe, ) Ye 135 
Bia: BaP OED 665600 o cdncedepooeabacedeced 200 
583. J. E. Williams, Fairmount, Kan.. 120 
54. Geto Gilbaugh, Sig am Bosreed 115 
55. G. D. Stratton & Son.............. 105 
57. G, D,. Stratton & Son gncscoseseases 140 
58. J. G. Brinkman, Great Bend, 
SEE, cuhaaet tooee’ deebeh Giebthanance 450 
59. W, P. Harned, Vermont, Mo.... 185 
60. G. D, Stratton & Son .............. 215 
61. C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo.... 179 
62. F. M. Marshal] ......+s-seccescseees 300 
68. O. M. Healy, Bedford, Iowa.... 300 
64. J. O. McDaniels, Gardner, Kan.. 160 
6. G. W. Johnson, Willis, Kan...... 165 
68. G. D. Stratton & Son 175 
69. G. D. Stratton & Son... 160 
70. T. B. Rankin .....ccseeeeeceeceeeees 120 
7l. D. L. Dawdy & Co., Arington, 
ex pbeadebes’ Scbccden, cocnctesee, eh 145 
72. G. Stratton & Son .s.ss..seees 120 


73. Son ‘Ashby, Arkadelphia, Ark.... 
. C. 8. Warner, Tecumseh, .Neb.... 
B. JOHN Burrus .5...... coe cocccccsees 
77. W. P. Harriman & Son, Pilot 











Grove, Movi... 22 cocccccccsccses 106 
78. C. F. Wolf & Son, Ottawa, Kan.. 135 
79. G. D. Stratton & Son 145 
80. C. D. Bellows ...... ...s.+65 130 
81. D. L. Dawdy & Co 150 
82. J. G. Brinkman 100 
84. Shelby Bartle, Versailles, Mo.... 420 
85. S. S. Shelby, Westport, Mo........ 310 
86. John Burrus ..... 21. ssecceess -- 16 
87. C, E. Leonard, Bellaire, Mo. 235 
88. C. S. Parker, Aulville, Mo... 135 
SD. J. T. THOSE cccccese soccccsce 135 
92. J. G. Brinkman ...........-++. 160 
98. Smith Bros., Darengn, Mo.. 350 
94. Capt. W. 8. "Tou MGM ccccccceccscceses 215 
97. John Hudglus, Mooresville, Mo... 140 
9. John Morris ........ cee ceceeeeeeeee 210 
100. . Marshal ........+++eeeees 505 
101. Otto eas ocbke eeeeevnses 160 
102. T. BD covccsccvecccseses 210 
103. H. R. a Plattsburg, Mo.. 180 
104. D. L. Dawdy & CO.....cececceeevees 180 
106. R. H. McMahan, Lamine, Mo.... 380 
106. T. B. — ocetsocesenceseresoccce 200 
107. T. A. Harris .......scccccccssesceees 335 
108. Bob MoGuire, Chillicothe, Mo.... 110 
109. G. D. Statton & SOMN.....e.ceeeeeee 240 
110. J. G. Bimkmman ....ceecceceeeeeeeee 155 
11. J. G. Brinkman .....-.-eeeeeeeereee 169 
112. J. K. King Marshall, Mo.......... 410 
113. Capt. > Be TOUGN ..cccccccccccsece 1,125 
114. C. C. Bisler GB BON 2. rcrccccccccece 205 


Twenty-five bulls brought $6,700, an av- 

erage of $268. Seventy-two cows and heif- 

ers brought $14,315, averaging $198.82. The 

97 head brought $21,015, an average of 
65. 








Veterinary. 


" ansows to questions in this depart- 
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WAVING OR WEAVING IN A HOG.— 
I have recently bought a male hog that 
does not act right. He was roughed 
through on little and poor feed this win- 
ter. He is 10 months old. On going to his 
pen to feed him he will stand and swing 
his head to and fro and will keep up this 
swaying of his head until feed is given 
him. He does not squeal as other hogs 
would when hungry. 
RURAL READER. 

Nervous hogs that have not received a 
sufficient amount of nourishing foods 
while growing often acquire the habit of 
swinging the head to and fro. Horses 
and mules are often seen with this same 
habit when idle. It is not a disease. 





OMPHALITIS.—Some of my lambs get 
lame when they are about four to eight 
weeks old. They swell in the hock joint 
of both the hind and front legs. I had 
one two years ago that was lame in three 
legs; he lingered along until fall and then 
died. These lambs get better for a few 
days at times and act as if they had 
rheumatism. I dip my lambs every year 
and it seems to help the lame ones a lit- 
tle. I bathed their legs with turpentine 
but it didn’t seem to do much good. I 
lost two last year that were affected in 
this manner. They died after I had taken 
them from the ewes in the early fall. 
Carroll Co., Ark.’ OWEN OWENS. 
This disease is due to an inflammation 
of the envelopes of the navel cord. For 
some reason at present unknownthe navel 
cord remains open after the birth of the 
animal; septic germs entering this open- 
ing pass to the liver and other organs 
through the blood stream and finally set- 
tle in one or more of the joints, causing 
them to enlarge. The lamb or other ani- 
mal so affected acts similar to one that is 
affected with joint rheumatism, when in 
fact it dies of septic poison. There is no 
sure remedy. The plan is to prevent. This 
is done by carefully ligating the navel 
cord the minute the animal is born and 
before it is snapped asunder from its 
mother. Carbolized vaseline should then 
be put on to heal and disinfect the part. 


SICK LAMBS.—My lambs are dying 
with a disease which I cannot seem _ to 
diagnose. They lose the use of their legs 
and lie flat on their sides. The whole 
body is stiff, having no fever, but seems 
to be cold. They last three or four days 
and then die. We have had six days of 
damp weather. I castrated the buck 
lambs and docked the ewe lambs just be- 
fore these rains. I am feeding corn fod- 
der with corn in it and sheaf oats, witie 
plenty of good hay. I lost one last year 
in dry weather that had not been cas- 
trated. They seem able to suck when 
held to the ewe. A READER. 

There is but one way to get advice that 
is satisfactory for those of our corre- 
spondents who have animals die from a 
seemingly obscure disease, and that is to 
make an examination or investigation of 
the internal viscera when the animal is 
dead and note whatever looks abnormal 
and strange; then write us the facts. In 
this way only can reliable advice be giv- 
en. From the description given we can 
do nothing more than guess at it, since 
the symptoms point to tetanus, chronic 
inflammation of the bowels and to rheum- 
atism affecting the heart. Tetanus or 
lockjaw may be present when there is no 
locking of the jaw. Such trouble could be 


ice. |caused by castrating. 





GASTRO-INTESTINAL CATARRH.— 
My neighbor has lost a cow that had 
been sick 13 days when she died. The 
first 10 days she had black scours very 
bad. It was then found that she had 
hollow tail, the tail being hollow about 
8 inches from the end. She would not 
eat anything from the time she first took 
sick, but would drink about two gallons 
of water per day. She lay down all the 
time, groaning as though she suffered 
very much. She has been fed on good 
timothy and clover hay with corn twice a 
day, and had good pond water to drink. 
Is there such a disease as hollow tail 
among cattle? If so, what is the rem- 
edy? SUBSCRIBER. 





Macon Co., Mo. 


The “black scours” indicate that the 
cow was affected with a liver trouble 
which finally caused intestinal complica- 
tion. Catarrhal diseases of the aliment- 
ary tract are very fatal to all animals and 
should only be treated by an expert prac- 
titioner. Hollow horn, hollow tail, wolf 
tail, etc., are all mythical ailments. When 
an animal is sick with any acute or 
chronic fever there is a blood stasis or 
stoppage of blood in some one or more of 
the organs in the animal economy, and 
this means that the proper amount of 
blood does not reach the other, as there 
is just so much blood in the animal the 
natural consequence is that when ill the 
parts that normally are the least nour- 
ished at such times lose their share—as 
the tail, for instance, leaving that mem- 
ber in an almost bloodless condition. 
Hollow horn is another imaginary dis- 
ease that has lost its hold since the plan 
of dehorning has been so _ extensively 


5 tried, for every stockman now knows that 


the horns of cattle are normally hollow. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





MarketReport Furnished by Evans- Snider 
Buel Company. 





Receipts for week ending April 27 were 
10,966 cattle, 33,589 hogs and 19,733 sheep, 
against 9,797 cattle, 37,318 hogs and 13,518 
sheep last week. As compared with cor- 
responding week year ago cattle in- 
creased 5,000, hogs decreased 3,800, sheep 
increased 6,300. Receipts in round num- 
bers at four leading western markets were 
108,800 cattle, 313,100 hogs and 142,300 sheep, 
against 106,400 cattle, 283,200 hogs and 149,- 
800 sheep last week, and 99,000 cattle, 289,- 
800 hogs and 113,900 sheep corresponding 
week year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 

ion were not quite as heavy as last week, 
there being a little heavier run than last 
week in the Texas division. Prices on 
nearly all classes suffered a decline, but 
general conditions of the market were in 
very good shape. Beef steers, unless they 
were strictly fat and of good quality and 
handy weights, figure a decline of about 
10 to lic, while butcher cattle show a de- 
cline of about 10c. Desirable stock steers 
and feeders held about steady, but the 
plain and common ones ruled slow and 
dull, and prices were irregularly lower. 
eVal calves finished up with top for week 
of $6.00, bulk $5.00 to $5.75. Bulls did not 
show much change, and milk cows re- 
matined in active demand at full steady 
prices. Quotations based on the present 
condition of the markeé are as follows: 
Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 
to $6.00; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.60 to $5.75; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.25 to $5.50; fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.85 to 
$5.20; the bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards were 
of good quality, sold at $5.05 to $5.35, and 
the top was $5.85 for 1,484 pound offerings. 
Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full 
range, rough to best, $4.40 to $5.25, bulk of 
Sales at $4.90 to $5.20; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 
pounds average, full range, $4.35 to $5.35, 
bulk of sales at $4.80 to %.15; steers weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 pounds full range $3.40 
to $5.25, bulk sold at $4.40 to $4.85. Feeding 
steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and up- 
wards, $3.50 to $4.85, the bulk at $4.10 to 
$4.60, and they were fair to good quality; 
common to choice stockers, $3.00 to $4.75, 
bulk at $4.00 to $4.35, and the quality was 
medium; stock heifers full range $2.65 to 
$4.20 and the bulk at $3.10 to $3.75. Fancy 
native heifers sell at $4.85 to $6.00 and 
there were very few on the market; choice 
native heifers sell at $4.50 to $4.80; good 
native cows and heifers sell at $3.65 to 
$4.50; medium cows at $3.15 to $3.60; fair 
cows $2.60 to $3.10; inferior, light and old 
cows $1.50 to $2.50; the bulk of the South- 
west cows sold at $2.65 to $3.60 and the 
bulk of all the cows sold at $3.00 to $4.00. 
Canning cows sell at $1.25 to $8.00. Veal 
calves, full range, $3.50 to $6.00 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $4.85 to $6.00 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$2.25 to $4.15 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $3.00 to $3.50. Bulls, ful range, $3.00 to 
$4.25, bulk of sales $3.40 to $3.75; stocker 
bulls sold at $3.00 to $4.00, the bulk at $3.00 
to $3.70. During the week the milkers sold 
at a full range of $25.00 to $62.50 per cow 
and calf, the bulk of sales being at $32.00 
to $40.00. 
Receipts in the Southern division were 
about the largest of the month, there be- 
ing 250 cars. Values were about steady 
on the desirable, light weight butcher 
steers as compared with the close of last 
week, but about lic lower than the best 
time. Grass cows are 5 to 10c lower, while 
fed cows and bulls were practically the 
same. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers 660 to 1,372 pounds average 
sold at $3.2 5to $5.25, (with the bulk at $4.15 
to $4.76); cows and heifers at $3.00 to $4.70, 
the bulk at $3.25 to $3.50; stags and oxen 
at $3.00 to $4.25, bulls at $2.50 to $4.25 and 
calves 200 to 300 pounds average at $9.00 to 
$10.00 per head. Arkansas steers 769 to 
1,086 pounds average sold at $3.10 to $4.80, 
cows at $2.25 to $3.00 and bulls and oxen at 
$3.00 to $4.00. Mississippi and Louisiana 
steers 735 pounds average sold at $3.65, 
cows at $3.00 and oxen at $3.00. 

HOGS—Receipts were fairly liberal Mon- 
day; best grades sold 5c lower, while pigs 
and lights ruled 5 to 10c lower. Conditions 
were more favorable Tuesday, and the 
bulk of the hogs sold 2% to 5c higher. 
Unfavorable advices from other points en- 
abled buyers to force a decline of 5c Wed- 
nesday. With moderate receipts Thursday 
and favorable advices from other points, 
the market opened strong to 5c higher, 
but closed weak. With moderate run Fri- 
day the market opened weak to 5c lower 
and closed 5c lower. Good lights did not 
show as much weakness as the heavies. 
With a fairly liberal run Saturday the 
market averaged a shade lower. We quote 
following prices: Butchers and packers 
$5.80 to $6.05, Yorkers and shippers $5.75 to 
$5.90, heavy pigs $5.25 to $5.70, light pigs 
$4.25 to $5.25, rough heavies $5.00 to $5.75. 

SHEEP—Receipts for week just ending 
have been fairly liberal, and a decline of 
20 to 30c was forced. The bulk of the re- 
ceipts consisted of Texas sheep of good 
flesh, which are selling from $4.25 to $4.25. 
We quote following prices: Best sheep 
clipped $4.15 to $4.35, best lambs clopped 
$4.50 to $4.75, best bucks $3.50 to $4.00, spring 
lambs $6.00 to $7.50. ; 

Monday, April 2. CATTLE—Receipts 
were light here to-day in native division, 
but pretty liberal in the southern division. 
Prices are generally called 5 to 10¢ lower 
than close of last week in Texas depart- 
ment, while native cattle show fully as 
much decline. Chicago reported 26,000 cat- 
tle to-day, and their market steady to lic 
lower. 

HOGS—Receipts were heavy at all 
points, and. the market fully 10c lower. 

SHEEP—Receipts were moderate, mar- 
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Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
tamilies. 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two niiles out, 
TEL EPBONE NO. 80. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
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0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres, 


Young Stock for sale. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and sAURS 


Berkshires best blood in America and 
address, N.H. 


GENTRY, Sepalia. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


OC. T. JONES, General Mer. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 


L. W. KRAKS, Asst. Jon’! Mage 





BELTON. MO, 
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“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=~ BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U.S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy touse. Pamphlet with full 5, 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, cnicago. 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney Building, Kansas City. Mo. 
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Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cot and Shr 

Bulls ready for service. Some choice arb wn land 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden 8ym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 








HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. 
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LIVE STOCK AUCNIONEFR, 
JAS. W. SPARKS, Marshall Mo. 
ling for the best breeders every where. 

pedigree and individual 'merit.- Terms 
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J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
o M. SONES DA VENFORT, 1A 


AREY 
Iowa's LIvE STOCK AUCTI 
Write before claiming 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
GENTRYVILLE. MO. 
2" breed pure bred cattle and hogs. my host 
of patrons say I knew how to sell them, Write 
for terms and dates. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, ““isanceton, mo. 
Up-to-date in every particular. Am Ly om for 
the best breeders in the country. Terms lo 
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H. A. BARBER. 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 


I have a choice lot of young bulls of of Scoteh. Booth 
and Bates fam: ; also a few heifers for sale with 
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HARRY GRAHAM, °"Yo-™=" 
LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES. 


AUCTIONEER. 


TERMs Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





Special agents of the government land 
department are now sending out notices 
to the cattlemen to tear down their fences 
in accordance with the ruling made by 
the department last year, says‘the ‘“‘Den- 
ver Field and Farm.” The other day J. 
W. Millsap of Prowers county was arrest- 
ed and taken to Pueblo for maintaining a 
fence twenty miles long. The cattlemen 
tried recently to get an extension of time 
of one year to remove their fences, but 
failed. The fences must come down right 
away. It is a crime to fail to have a 
fence torn down within sixty days from 
the time notice is served. While this or- 
der works a hardship to some of the big 
cattlemen who have been playing hog, yet 
it is a blessing to the homeseeker and the 
small cattleman. The order to remove 
fences was really the result of a fight be- 
tween the big and little cattlemen. The 
little fellows won out. The government 
took the position that public lands could 
not be fenced and ordered all fences 
around ranches in which any public lands 
were located torn down. We all know 
how the fences retard the growth of the 


country; that homesteaders can not —_ 
on lands fenced, for it always means 
cattlemen who have bustt| 


e 
tions, which, as 

are owned and controlled ta by the 

to the detriment of the com- 


kn: 
big fellows 
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Jd.d. LITTRELL, ee. Me. 
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Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported and native strains. Farm 
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Jerseyville, Illinois 


AVONDALE GALLOWAYS. 


A few bulls of serviceable age now for sale. 
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H. W. KERR, 
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Carlinville, 11. 
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The Grattan farm's youngsters will be 
moved from Selma, Ala., to the mile track 
at Springfield, Ill, May 7, where the 
stake-engaged colts will finish their edu- 
cation, the others going to the farm at 
Prairie View, Ill. Trainer Nickell expects 
to have a starter on edge for both divis- 
fons of the Kentucky Futurity. 

Willis O. Foote expects to ship his 
horses from Dallas, Texas, to Cleveland, 
Ohio, about the middle of May and train 
there until the Detroit meeting. He will 
hav® Rilma, 2:09%; The Private, 2:07%; 
Baron D., 2:18, and several green trotters, 
including a very fast three-year-old by 
Ashland Wilkes, and some good colts by 
Gov. Strong, 2:10%. 

Col. John D. Moore, Secretary of the 
Rich Hill, Mo., Fair Association, writes 
that the June meeting of that association 
will take place June 19, 20, 21. Most of the 
purses will be for $200, and a few $150. The 
pacing classes will be 2:14, 2:20, 2:27, 3:00, 
three-year-old, two-year-old; the trotting 
classes will be 2:20, 2:27, 3:00, three-year- 
old, two-year4old, and entries will close 
May 25th. 

Trotters are no longer bred for speed 
alone. The modern idea of the utility of 
the distinctively American type of horse 
for a roadster, a trap horse and even as 
a hunter or saddler, has forced a change 
in the ideas of the breeders, so that sym- 
metry and action are thought nearly as 
much of as speed. The show ring is an 
aim and a stimulus to the breeder, par- 
ticularly the country gentleman, quite as 
much as to gain renown on the track. 

Following are noted auction prices for 
horses: At the Glenview dispersal sale 
in the fall of 1896 Pancoast, 2:21%, was 
bid off by Mr, John H. Shults for $28,000; 
and at the Woodard sale at Lexington in 
February, 1899, Bell Boy, 2:19%, was 
knocked down to Mr. Judson H. Clark for 
himself and the late George H. Hopper 
for $51,000. This last was the top auction 
price until in 1891, at Lexington, Anteeo, 
2:16%, was sold for $55,000 

A much talked of horse in the West is 
A. J. D., a T-year-old son of Anderson 
Wilkes. It is claimed that a mile in 2:12 
was easy for him last fall. He has never 
started in but one race and that was of 
five heats in which he finished 7-2-2-2-2 in 
2:15%, 2:17%4, 2:21%, 2:20%, 2:19%. He is en- 
tered in the M. & M. Kentucky's favorite 
for this event will probably be Country 
Jay, by Jay Hawker. The stories told of 
his speed are nothing short of wonder- 
ful. 

A dispatch from Greenville, Me., says 
that the constant rains of the past two 
weeks have so weakened the ice on 
Moosehead Lake as to render it very dan- 
gerous, and the drowning of horses is 
daily reported. Thirty-two horses have 
been lost through the ice within the past 
three days, their total valuation. being 
more than $6,000. On Thursday afternoon, 
April 17, twenty-four horses were being 
taken across the lake from the south 
branch of the Penobscot to Kineo, when 
suddenly the ice broke beneath them and 
every one was drowned. 

The trainer’s success is not all owing to 
his skill as a reinsman by any means, for 
if his horse’s head and stomach are not 
about right he will get left. Another very 
important item associated with racing is 
that at the finish of a heat, if a horse 
does not perspire freely, he must be taken 
back to his stall and sponged all over 
with hot water, covered with blankets, 
walked and made to sweat freely, so as 
to avoid congestion. If he bakes and the 
heat passes off through the lungs instead 
of being eliminated from the skin, he will 
surely stop and you will have a case of 
founder to nurse the next morning. 

Colonel Atwood, chief quartermaster of 
the Department of the Lakes, has been 
ordered to purchase nearly 1,000 horses for 
the United States army. He has placed 
one order with a Chicago firm for 630 spe- 
cially selected cavalry horses, and Colonel 
D. D. Wheeler has been assigned to the 
duty of inspecting the animals. Two hun- 
dred of these horses are wanted for the 
Fourteenth Cavalry regiment, now being 
recruited at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. The 
rest of the animals included in this order 
will in all probability be shipped to Cuba 
for the use of the troops on the Island. 
An order for 29 cavalry horses was re- 
ceived at headquarters in the Pullman 
building, Chicago, Wednesday. Twenty- 
five heavy draft horses are also desired 
for siege guns. 

Abdell, 2:23, the champion yearling, is 
safely ticketed as one of the coming great 
sires of the wonderful Electioneer family. 
His first representative appeared on the 
turf last year—the stake winning 2-year- 
old Adabella 2:25%. Several other colts by 
him will be out this year, including the 
sensational 3-year-old Rowellan, 
at Palo Alto and now working at a 2:08 
gait. Adbell is owned at Suburban Farm, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., but has been in Ken- 
tucky in the stud for several seasons. His 
popularity there is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing note from W. W. Estill, Elmwood 
Farm, Lexington, who has him in charge, 
and writes: : 

“Below please find list of some of the 
mares bred to Adbell this spring.- His 
book is full and I am compelled to turn 
mares away from him: Gracie VY. 2:80, 
dam of Gracie Onward 2:14%; Capote, 
dam of Noline 2:23%; Lady Alcy, 2:18%; 
Etiquette 2:18; Nellie A., 1, 2:29, 4, 2:18; 
Tintovette, sister to Impetuous, 3, 2:13; 
Jean Wilkes 2:29; Otway, dam of Electric 
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Wilkes, 2:17; Nina De 2:24%; Eliza Jane 
2:22; Narcola, dam of Mazette 2:07%; Le- 
one, yearling record 2:28%4; Suffrage, by 
Electioneer, dam Miss Russell; Elkin Girl 
2:23; Kate Brooks, dam of Larabie, 3, 
2:12%; Boniface, 2:29. Nellie A. and Le- 
one, both with yearling records, are the 
only two in the state that I know of. 
Have two yearlings by Adbell, both very 
handsome, and show great speed.’’—Horse 
Review. 


It is a well known fact that the mad- 
dest -horse will come to a standstill al- 
most instantaneously if deprived of the 
use of the eyes, a fact made use of by 
cowboys on the plains who will whip off 
a coat and throw it over the head of a 
runaway. A Frenchman has made use 
of this knowledge and has turned it to 
good account in the construction of a sim- 
ple arrangement by means of which the 
horse’s eyes may at will be covered, so 
as to shut out the light. It is called a 
blinder brake and consists of double 
blinders. The inside ones, which can be 
readily fastened on the ordinary blinder, 
are made of very pliable leather controlled 
by a cord, the end of which is accessible 
to the driver, and experiments show that 
the device is very effective. 

From the Philadelphia “Item: The 
highest class saddle and coach horses 
ever brought to Philadelphia are con- 
signed by C. D. Crow of Paris, Mo. 
Among the saddlers are George Arnold, 
by Santa; Rose C., by Black Rose; Tobe 
Lee, by Artist; Harry Brunton, by Artist 
Montrose, All of the above are thorough- 
ly gaited and are good for runabout use. 
Special mention is made of the handsome 
black mare Jennie Rex, by Rex Denmark. 
She is the best acting horse ever seen and 
is a high school actor as well. She is a 
half sister to Rex McDonald, the cham- 
pion saddle horse. There are also a num- 
ber of extra pairs that can go fast to- 
gether. Some of the combination horses 
are prize winners. A handsome green 
pacer by Robert Rysdyk is also in this 
lot, and he is a perfect ladies’ horse. All 
of the above horses are acclimated and 
ready for use. In addition to the above 
there are a number of speed and coach 
horses. John Hook of Mexico, Mo., who 
trained all of the saddle horses in the C. 
D. Crow consignment, at the Palace Ex- 
change, seems to understand the saddle 
thoroughly and his way of handling them 
was a revelation to the boys in this Qua- 
ker city of ours. The riding master was 
left behind. 


John Splan takes the Boralma side of 
The Abbot-Boralma argument. Here is 
what he says: ‘“‘Boralma was born great. 
There has never been a time since he was 
two years old that he couldn't trot a part 
of a mile at a 2:00 gait. He has trained 
on from one class to another and never 
met a horse that could make him race. 
Everything he has been asked to do he 
has done, and I believe he has a chance 
to do more this year than any trotter ever 
did. It wouldn’t surprise me to see this 
young horse beat The Abbot.’’ Another 
Boralma devotee is Andy McDowell, who, 
like Splan, is a veteran of a hundred hard 
fought contests, and who has driven to 
their record two faster tretters than any 
other trainer in the country. And here 
is Andy’s prophecy: ‘‘When you find a 
horse that has never been beaten, don’t 
bet against him, especially if he has met 
the class of horses Boralma has and has 
won the kind of races he has won. Rec- 
ords don’t count for anything, but when 
you go to comparing records just remem- 
ber that Boralma’s mark at four years 
old is as fast as The Abbot's was at five. 
Give the chestnut horse another year and 
a special preparation, such as the other 
horse had last year, and he’ll make a rec- 
ord as fast as anybody’s trotter.” 

A Missouri reader writes: ‘The stallion 
Saywa, sire of the much touted Sagwa, 
2:13%, is owned by J. W. Atterbury & Bro. 
of Madison, Mo. He is a good looking 
bay horse, standing 16 hands and weigh- 
ing 1,260 pounds. As he is by Onward, out 
of an inbred Abdallah 15 mare, he should 
sire other foals as speedy as Sagwa.”’ 
The stallion owner, as well as the owner 
of the mare, is anxious to get the mare 
with foal to his horse, as it is unprofita- 
ble to stand a stallion for public service 
and fail in getting a majority of mares 
bred with foal, says Columbus. A rule 
observed by many stallion owners is to 
try mares the seventh day after service. 
From personal experience this is wrong, 
as is also the other rule to try on the 
fourteenth day. Mares may continue in 
use from six to eight days after receiving 
the attentions of the stallion. According 
to the ‘Breeders’ Gazejte,” ‘‘the best and 
most successful stallion handlers in all 
countries insist that a mare should not 
be returned to the horse oftener than ev- 
ery three weeks. To submit her to the 
teasing of the horse oftener merely en- 
courages her to form bad habits and to 
keep her perpetually in use.’’ One season 
we had a party caring for a stallion who 
insisted in trying the mares the four- 
teenth day. Of 43 mares bred, only ll 
proved with foal. The following season 
we cared for the horse at home, mating 
him with 22 mares and trying the mafes 
the twentieth, twenty-first and -twenty- 
second days. Twenty-one of those mares 
produced living foals, the odd one slip- 
ping her foal at about seven months. 

The Bible speaks of the horse and re- 
fers to studs kept for breeding purposes. 
In the book of Kings Solomon is said to 
have bought horses in Egypt at a high 
price in order to improve his stud. Here, 
we see, at a very early period of recorded 
history man understood the principles of 
heredity, says the ‘‘Western Horseman.” 
No one has seriously questioned the com- 
mon origin of the horse. His wide distri- 
bution over the face of the earth has 
wrought in his constitution varied 
changes. Survival of the fittest and nat- 
ural selections by means of the law of 
heredity have operated in fixing the 
types. Hereditary transmission of peculi- 
arities has been taken advantage of by 
man in improving the species according 
to his own liking. The result is that we 
have the draft horse, the runner, the fleet 
footed trotters and pacers, and the great- 
ly reduced horse, the Shetland pony. 
What a diversity! The dog, the sheep, 
the hog, the pigeon, the bovine family 
and the different domesticated birds have 
undergone a like change under domestica- 
tion. With all this array of evidence are 
we to ignore the force of heredity in fix- 
ing peculiarities, both of mind and physi- 
cal form? Shall we take the anomalous 
position that physical conformation can 
be transmitted, but not so mental traits? 
What are mental traits, anyway, but a 
functional expression of inherited cere- 
bral substance? The shape of the mind— 
its powers and bent—is as much the prod- 
uct of inheritance as the physical fea- 
tures of the human body. That a devout 
nature or form of mind can be transmit- 
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doubt. The same is true of a mania for 
taking strong drink or appropriating 
property that does not belong to one. Peo- 
ple usually betray their hereditary in- 
stincts. Theft in most instances is in- 
structive and indicates some latent force 
not always apparent. If you have a pow- 
er or a weakness, that power or weakness 
is the gift of nature. 

Devoutness and a love for sports are 
transmissible traits. Each requires a pe- 
culiar mental conformation. Localities 
where the air is rife with either of these 
tendencies will in time produce a change 
in the inherited temperaments of the off- 
spring. The plastic nature of the mate- 
rial out of which our bodies are construc- 
ted make possible such alterations. That 
the child imitates goes without question, 
but the power to imitate is the gift of 
nature. Instincts are the controlling 
agents which shape our existence. Lack 
of exercise of any faculty will in time 
lead to its extinction. Hence the advan- 
tage of proper surroundings forour young 
people. The persistence of hereditary 
traits is represented by reversion of the 
offspring to older types. Every breeder 
understands this. Sheep growers witness 
the reappearance of sheep with black 
wool. This is the atavic form of an an- 
cient progenitor. We see the same in the 
human family. People with a trace of 
African blood are known to produce off- 
spring with the most pronounced African 
features. Skins, in the parents, that had 
lost every evidence of their African ori- 
gin, have been known to reappear in the 
offspring the blackest of the black. Here 
was an hereditary force slumbering and 
had apparently been wiped out, but not 
so; it only required a favorable opportun- 
ity to show itself. We apologize to our 
readers for the technical treatment of this 
subject in a horse paper. We have avoid- 
ed as far as possible tedious references 
and have confined ourselves to a discus- 
sion of the subject in the light of the lat- 
est scientific evidence. The subject of 
heredity is certainly of interest to all 
horsemen, as all horsemen, to be suc- 
cessful, should understand the potent 
force of heredity. 

The prosperous trainer, like the pros- 
perous farmer, keeps his premises neat 
and clean, with everything in its place. 
He is constantly learning something so 
as to perfect himself in his art. He pays 
attention to the horses’ feet and makes a 
study of feeding his animals, realizing 
that many horses in training are ruined 
by overfeeding. He has learned that be- 
cause a horse requires or does a lot of 
work his stomach must not be crammed 
with grain. He knows that it is the quan- 
tity that is easily digested that keeps him 
well and furnishes muscle, etc. He has 
also learned by bitter experience that his 
horse will train off from frequent attacks 
of indigestion, that if he is being burnt 
up with grain he won’t cool out properly, 
and that at the finish of a heat he must 
walk back to the stall and see that his 
horse is cooled out properly. If itis a 
very hot day it is essential to apply sev- 
eral spongefuls of cold water to the ani- 
mal’ head. That helps to cool him out, 
and if he is more than ordinarily exhaust- 
ed a few drops of tincture nux vomica in 
a pint of good sherry wine will revive 
him. It is all nonsense to immerse his 
body with hot liniments between the 
heats so that in midsummer his skin will 
look as if a fire had swept over it. The 
careful trainer looks after his horse’s feet 
and legs carefuly, as they are the pro- 
pelling power; sees that the bit is kept 
clean and that it suits the horse. He has 
loaned the soaking tub to his neighbor, 
as he prefers the wet woolen swabs on 
his horse’s feet at night, and he does not 
allow the blacksmith to whittle his ani- 
mal’s feet down as if they were made of 
pine wood. On the whole he is right after 
every detail connected with his establish- 
ment, and at the end of the racing sea- 
son his pocketbook doesn’t look as if the 
grandstand had fallen on it and he can 
loan his less successful brother his car 
fare home. He treats the starter and the 
judges with marked respect and thereby 
gets all the favors he is entitled to, 
while the smart guy who persists in fol- 
lowing along in the old lines is less for- 
tunate and is away back in the rear 
fighting the distance flag. 

“In the beginning of every training sea- 
son we hear flattering reports of the con- 
dition of certain horses which have gone 
wrong, but, in new trainer’s hands and 
with different treatment, the owners al- 
ways fondly believe they will again stand 
a@ preparation and race. There are three 
kinds of cripples,’’ writes ‘‘Veritas” in 
‘Trotter and Pacer,” ‘‘and they should 
be classified as follows: First, the old, 
worn out, groggy horse. Incessant cam- 
paigning has so injured his weakest spot 
that it cannot be repaired; second, the 
horse, still in his prime, that appears to 
be hopelessly broken down—a case of 
‘stop short never to race again,’ and 
third, the usual ‘casualty horse’ that 
either has foot troubles, strains a liga- 
ment, ruptures a tendon, is afflicted with 
rheumatism or is subject to some func- 
tional ailment; all of which baffle the 
limited knowledge of the trainer of sound 
horses; but in the hands of some one 
guided by scientific experience the animal 
is so treated and trained that he will race 


race drivers, who generally ride in front 
because the horse is not outclassed and 
happens to-be in condition to do his best.” 


that the pacing galt is simply running on 
one side at a time, Joseph. Cairn Simp- 
son says:. ‘“‘Just.as far from the action in 





ted to the offspring there is little room to 








trot. The runner gets the last impulse 
for the air flight from one foreleg, the 
first contact with the ground, after the 
air flight, is on one hind foot, whereas in 
trotter or pacer there are two air flights 
in a stride, the fore and the hind foot 
leaving the ground and striking it so 
nearly at the same time that it is difficult 
to separate them, though in all probabil- 
ity the hind leg exerts the greater force. 
There is no difference in the action of the 
trotter or pacer in the fitness for light 
harness work, the gallop is nothing like 
as favorable. The gallop may be describ- 
ed as a series of unequal pulsations thus, 
one, two, three, four—five. One repre- 
senting the first hind foot to strike the 
ground, two the stroke of the second hind 
foot, three the first forefoot to touch, 
four the last forefoot, then the dash and 
five the air flight. One two, one two, one 


two, one two is the rhythm of a square 
trotter or pacer, the two air flights being 
so brief that the motion is steady.” 


L. E, CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The editor of 
the “‘Western Horseman” and Grattan 
are in an argument as to the scope of the 
laws of heredity. Grattan seems to have 
established to his own satisfaction that 
he started out a Hoosier, that he has 
lived among the Missourians and has nev- 
er learned to use the expression ‘‘You all” 
imported from Kentucky, yet he thinks if 
he were compelled to live in Kentucky, 
where he heard nothing else, he would of 
necessity adopt this expression, which 
sounded so strange to his Hoosier ears 
when he first met it among the fair fos- 
ter children of grand old Missouri. As a 
closing, clinch argument he affirms: 
“The colt inherits nothing but conforma- 
tion and memory. These can be trans- 
mitted. Everything else he must learn. 
Teach him the way he should go and he 
will go that way.” I have seen a good 
many pointless jokes: from Grattan, but 
this one easily distances all comparisons, 
Undoubtedly the late Robert Bonner 
was one of the closest students of confor- 
mation we have ever had. It is claimed 
that he, when asked by the late Campbel: 
Brown to pick out a trotter from a num- 
ber of horses, selected the pacer Duplex. 
Duplex is not even a trotting bred pacer, 
but in all his blood lines is untraced. 
Possibly like other Tennessee pacers he 
has a strong infusion of running blood. 
His sire bred to the best daughter of Tom 
Hal, the produce was Billy A., that trot- 
ted in 2:13%. One of her daughters bred 
to the untraced pacer Hoosier Tom gave 
us Bald Eagle 2:24%, pacing. Mr. Bonner 
realized that there was a similarity of 
conformation in horses bred from running 
and pacing stock, and they have been de- 
veloped to trot, and are«more likely to do 
that than horses of different conforma- 
tion. 

Blue Bull was bred in the last ten years 
of his life to all kinds of mares. More of 
his 2:30 trotters are out of mares by Pete 
Guffin than from any one sire, and the 
owner told me he was an ordinary farm 
horse with no known breeding. From his 
daughters he got such mares as Lona 
Guffin 2:23%, now in the great brood mare 
list, It is more than likely Blue Bull had 
much of the old pacing conformation, yet 
out of pacing mares and mares of no 
breeding he got consistent trotters. 1! 
know of only two mares by thoroughbred 
horses that were bred to him. These were 
the dams of the gray horse Shrader and 
Stewart Mack 2:27. Nefther is a sire. 
Shrader is the sire of two or three dams 
and Stewart Mack’s inheritance from his 
running bred dam has kept him from be- 
coming a sire. 

Stewart Mack is considered the hand- 
somest son of Blue Bull. I have never 
heard of one that required the same 
amount of hard work to get him into the 
standard list. It is more than possible 
that he would be oftenest picked as a 
sire. Brussells I am told is most like his 
sire. Blue Vein was almost a model for 
conformation, and I remember no more 
perfectly proportioned son of Blue Bull 
than the horse owned by and called 
Hunt’s Blue Bull, nor do I remember a 
more perfectly formed horse of any 
breed. 

Kindergarten is given in all the 2:30 
lists as the sire of the black gelding 
North Star 2:244%. Kindergarten was the 
poorest individual son of Blue Bull I ever 
saw. He was and probably is owned by 
Rich Wilson, owner of Arrowwood by 
Nutwood, and he will more than likely 
know if the horse is honestly entitled to 
a record. I don’t care how well formed 
he is nor how near his conformation may 
be to the Vermont Morgan, yet I have 
never seen any other horse that would 
step right along 12 to 15 miles an hour as 
he would, 

I have seen very few horses that gave 
us better formed colts for record break- 
ers than the Fulton county horse Aaron 
Pennington, and yet only one of his colts 
ever trotted in 2:30, and he was out of the 
old Rockaway mare dam of Dick Smith 
2:17. Thousands of the colts that were 
sired by thoroughbred sires have been 
handled for speed and yet Exchequer 5351 
is the only one that ever had two colts 
trot in 2:30 or better. Was it from want 
of conformation or want of memory? If 
Grattan will say that a colt that inherits 
the driving, propelling power from behind 
that throws by his front feet with his 
hind feet, and will limit his education to 
one of the two harness gaits, I will agree 
with him that you can educate him to 
trot or to pace as you may choose. 

On the other hand if you educate this 
colt to run, you will not get satisfactory 
results. Or you try to educate the colts 
by running or half bred horses unless you 
have the very strongest of producing 
lines in the dam your colt will not as he 
says, “Teach him the way he should go 
and he will go that way,” for he is defi- 
cient in heredity and is not susceptible of 
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make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,”’ nor 
do figs grow on thistles, nor watermelons 
on pumpkin vines. 

If-the colt has inherited from his an- 
cestors the peculiar movements necessary 
to a fast gait, education will do the rest. 
If he is deficient in heredity movements 
you may educate until he dies of old age; 
he has not the power to use himself, 
therefore ‘“‘you are up against it.”’ 

When I came to Missouri 20 years ago 
I went to Mt. Vernon to see some of the 
colts by Merchant 599, son of Belmont, 
most of them out of very ordinary mares, 
yet the best we had, and every little ras- 
cal went away at the pace as if he had 
been receiving education at that way of 
going for months. 

I went out not long ago to see a pair of 
colts that had not been taken up. .They 
went off at the saddle gaits. Mr, A. F. 
Wyckoff is using one of them in the stud 
with his great Columbian sweepstakes 
winner Artist Montrose. Was this colt 
long on memory, great on conformation, 
or was it the hereditary inheritance from 
a line of developed saddle horse ances- 
try? 

I have seen back in the hills of Vermont 
old horses 20 years of age engaged for 
muster day a year ahead, because they 
had inherited from Hale’s Green Moun- 
tain the style and saddle horse quality 
that made Cabell’s Lexington, son of 
Gist’s Black Hawk, by Blood’s Black 
Hawk, famous, he being one of the few 
horses that won in open competition over 
Washington Denmark. 

The first dam of Cabell’s Lexington is 
given as by Tom Hal, 24 dam by Copper 
Bottom. Such colts would be susceptible 
of harness education or make saddle 
show horses. 

Grattan must have inherited a strong 
tendency to make the worse appear the 
better side. Nor should he think because 
in years of living in Missouri among Ken- 
tuckians he has not adopted the custom- 
ary “You all,” or that all colts of proper 
measurements from hip to hock and from 
shoulder to ham, with suitable ribbing, 
long beneath and short from withers to 
coupling, can be educated to harness 
speed. If it were so there have been too 


many sleepless nights spent over the 
breeding problem. 


TUMORS ON THE SHOULDER. 





A veterinarian, writing on this subject, 
Says: Tumors on the shoulder consist 
of a hardened swelling in the levator 
humeri and the pectoral muscle, which 
soon takes on unhealthy adhesions, and 
in some cases are as large as six or eight 
inches in circumference. Met with in 
carriage horses, but mostly in draught 
horses; generally caused by ill-fitting col- 
lars, causing unequal pressure. Have had 
considerable trouble with six or eight 
cases recently, the majority of which had 
been treated. Found the parts very much 
swollen and false adhesions formed. First 
paid attention to the horse’s diet, and for 
several days applied cooling lotions to re- 
duce the swelling. 

After poulticing, blistering and setoning, 
I find in the majority of cases the only 
way is to dissect out the whole enlarge- 
ment, which sometimes penetrates to the 
depth of five or six inches, appearing 
dangerous while operating. The wound is 
sometimes brought together above by sev- 
eral stitches, leaving the lower part of 
the wound open, aiding the discharge to 
escape. Now I apply cooling lotions ex- 
ternally once a day, and syringe the 
wound once daily with a lotion of sul- 
phate of zinc, which I find the best. The 
wound heals in a short time. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 
One Bottle Saved $100. 





Headingly, eationa, Feb. 6, 1900. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co.: 
Dear Sirs: I had a horse last summer 
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HORSES AND MULES. 


Will sell 1,500 Horses and Mules on May 20-21-22, 
1901, at Public Auction and Private Sale. 


Special Attention Given to Filling Orders at all times. 


BURNS, OREGON. 
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that got prodded with a fork on the inside 
of hind leg at knee joint; he kept getting 
worse, so I tried a bottle of Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure on it. Now he is just as well 
as he was before he got hurt. 
That bottle saved me $100. 

Yours truly, 

J. E. JAMIESON. 


W. F. Young, P. D. F., Springfield, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Please send me by American 
Express three bottles of Absorbine. 
have used a bottle of it and find it to be 
all you claim for it. Send as soon as pos- 


sible. Yours truly, 
FRED J. TUFTS. 


_ 


Menominee, Mich. 


H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Il. 


Dear Sir: Send me more of your Fistu- 
eae I have had good _ success 
w t. 


Yours truly, 
GILBERT B. JOHNSON. 
Youngstown, Ill. 


McCLAIN & BIGGS, Burns, Ore., will 
sell 1,500 horses and mules on May 20, 21, 
22, 1901, at public auction and private sale, 
The stock consists of mares and colts, 
young horses, cavalry, farm, driving, sad- 
dle and draft geldings and mares, broken 
and unbroken; also mules of all ages and 
sizes. Messrs. McClain & Biggs pay spe- 
cial attention to filling orders at all times, 
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governing entries and full information governing its stakes. 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR, 


Stake No, 1—2:45 Class Trot: 
Stake No, 2—2:30 Class Trot... 
Stake No. 3—2:27 Class Trot......... 
Steke No. 4—2:23 Class Trot...... .. 
Stake No 5—2:18 Class Trot....... 


Mo. American Trotti 
able with entry and three 
= winnings Stakes not 


Money divided, 50, 25. 
races for ¢ 
enter and name two horses in 026 class, 








COLUMBIA, MO0., RACES, 


JULY 30, 31, AUGUST 1, 2. 
STAKES 


. 6—2:35 class pane. 
7—2:25 class 


“52:85 class trot.. 











. wha Stakes ning ane! _. a. w liow eines. I. 

i ~ begin ing at Holden, August Oth ; Harrisonville. “August isth; Rich 

Nevada, August 27 insville, Sept. 34: ; State Fair, Sedalia. 9th. wT ch Hill 
Mo, Sec’y. “W. ox ireuit; T. in, Sec'y. Quincy, ie J R. Rippey, Sec’ y, State Fair, 
Sedalia, Mo. S with one or two eusaptinnn ob ceaen pater throughout, Short haul from Col bia 
to Holden, via M. K, & T. Ry. rite N. D, ROBNETT, Sec’ y. 1 o., for giving rules 





‘At Sedalia Sept. 9 to 14. 


STAKES: 


Stake No. 6—2:35 Class Pace 
Stake No. 7—2:25 Class Pace... 
Stake No. 8—2:17 Class Pace 
Stake No. 9—2:10 Class Pace.......... 
Stake No, 10—(3-year-oldor under).. 








Entries Close June 15th, I9OI. 


The State Fatr falls ia line with and forms one of the links of the Short Shipment Circuit of 
Association rules to govern. Entrance fee, five per cent ; two per hd =: 
r cent, before starting inrace. Five per cent. ad litional, educte1 from 
lling satisfactorily declared off and entries trans: to next faster class 
objection is made thereto at time of making entry, A horse can w.n but one m mey ina race. 
; 5,15, 10. Right reserved to change order of programme, postpone or declare off 
r ¢a1se.'For one full entrance fee of st per cent., pa'd at time of matnig entry, a nominator may 
or one horse in two classes, the starting horse and class to be 
finally determined, and the Secretary notified not later than Aug. lst. O.herwise the nominator will 

held for the additional entrance fee of five percent. Entr.es to bs addressed to 


J. R. RIPPEY, Secretary, 


Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo. 











Short Shipment Racing Circuit of S.-W. Mo. 


Dates—Holden, Mo., August 6-9; Harrisonville, Mo.., 
August 13-16; Rich Hill, Mo., August 20-23; Nevada, 
Mo., August 27- 30; Higginsville, Mo., September 3-6. 


Stake Race Program I9OI: 









Stake No. 1—2:45 Class Trot.............. o+.--8 400 | Stake No, 6—2:35 C’ass Pace..,.................8 40 

Stake No. 2—2;80 Class Trot............. sese0e 500 | Stake No. 7--2:25 Class Pace,.............. ~ 5 
Stake No, 3—2:23 Class Trot.............-++5545 1000 | Stake No. 8—2:17 Class Pace...... -» 500 
Stake No. 1—2:18 Claes Trot... 500 | Stake No, 9—2:11 Class Pace...:................ 108 
Stake No. 5—2-year-old Trot... - 200 | Stake No. 10—3:00(8-year-old or under pac e).. 300 
Stake No. 12+3-year-old Trot..... --. 300 | Stake No. 11—2-year-old Pace............. ceeee 200 


Stakes to close June 15, 1901. Write to John D. Moore, Circuit Secre- 
tary, Rich Hill, Missouri, for program giving conditions and rules gov- 
erning entries. 
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An Inflamed Tendon 
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Absorbine 
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circulation. No blister; rie 
hair gone; and you can. use 
the horse. $2.00 per bot- 
tle... Regulars dealers, 

Ww. F, YOUNG, P. D. F., 

Springfield. Mass. 


“WILSON 

xington, ito. 
FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL... 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LINES TO A FRIEND. 


Lift up, O, Soul, thy drooping wing 

And raise once more thy troubled’ face, 
With free and joyous measure sing, 

In life’s great chorus take thy piace. 











No other song the space can thrill, 
Which to the Master thou dost owe, 
Breathe constant songs of praise, until 
Thy heart with bliss shall overflow. 


Sing on, O, Soul, though storms arise, 
And madly beats the hail and rain; 
Each worthy life, a sacrifice; 
Stands strong amid the gusts of pain. 
MAY MYRTLE. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS. 





It is considered drudgery by most peo- 
ple, even their owners, to take care of an- 
imals, often delaying or neglecting it 
altogether, almost any excuse being ac- 
cepted by themselves for doing so. Con- 
science or pecuniary motives make many 
faithful; but how small a proportion ap- 
preciate the opportunity they have to be- 
come familiar with both the physical 
and mental characteristics of sub-human 
animals? It is unaccountable that in all 
the ages during which man and beast 
have existed together in the most inti- 
mate relations, so little effort has been 
made to become acquainted with the 
brute creation. We have taken it for 
granted that the “lower animals,’’ as we 
call them, were made especially for our 
use or abuse; blind to their wonderful 
capabilities which establish an undeniable 
right to be considered ‘fellow creatures,” 

A lady in Paris left by will 30,000 francs 
to the one who should first establish com- 
munication with the inhabitants of the 
planet Mars, though our own earth offers 
a class of beings well worth investigating, 
and trying to discover some means of in- 
terchanging thoughts. Fortunately for 
us all some of the most learned scien- 
tists are now entering on this unex- 
plored field and books on animals are 
multiplying rapidly. By intelligent re- 
search these naturalists have demon- 
strated that the animal world very close- 
ly resembles man, and that what we call 
“instinct” in the former for the purpose 
of making a distinction between their in- 
telligence and ours, is also prominent in 
man,while most of the attributes of the hu- 
man mind are distinctly developed in 
beasts. The various ways in which the 
emotion of love manifests itself in man 
are reproduced in animals by their self- 
sacrifice, filial and conjugal devotion, 
sympathy, forgiveness of unkindness or 
injury—they have memory, inventiveness, 
industry, fidelity to trust, duty or friend- 
ship; cleanliness, government by leaders, 
submission to authority, presistency of 
purpose, love of liberty, beside many oth- 
er resemblances which cannot here be 
enumerated. 

In additiqgn animals possess a faculty 
which is considered a sixth sense, as it 
is conspicuously absent in man. I refer 
to the power of taking the most direct 
route to their homes, though they may 
never have traveled it before. There are 
well authenticated instances where dogs 
in particular have gone thousands of 
miles to reach their homes, the return 
trip even including a passage across the 
ocean. A mastiff sold from Chicago to go 
to Klondike, returned after a year’s ab- 
sence, having shown a courage, persist- 
ence and affection scarcely ever equaled 
in man. 

Animals are also extremely sensitive to 
terrestrial phenomena—for days before 
the destructive earthquake in Charleston, 
South Carolina, the animals were noticed 
to be uneasy, their fear and nervousness 
increasing as the crisis approached, 
though human beings were entirely un- 
conscious of the coming catastrophe. The 
“American Whaleman” (Davis) says that 
“sperm whales have a means of communi- 
cating with each other at distances of six 
or seven miles. Every whaleman has ob- 
served the fact, and it is noticed that 
the telegraph is as perfect as ever in 
high winds when a thousand waves are 
breaking.”” Here the wireless telegraphy 
which the present generation is so proud 
to claim, is antedated for aeons by the 
whale, 

Animals are often acute judges of char- 
acter; there are many instances on rec- 
ord where they have prevented and ex- 
posed crime. I know a man who says he 
‘never makes a deal of importance with- 
out taking his dogs or his children along.” 
They are also capable of self-education 
as well as of being taught by other ani- 
mals and man, while their readiness to 
understand and willingness to execute the 
wishes of man are remarkable, when we 
consider that we can explain nothing by 
the use of their language, of which we 
have so little knowledge, and some even 
deny they have any. 

Work on a farm would not be con- 
sidered mere drudgery if those who did it 
only realized that it might be made a 
perpetual pleasure. A farm laborer does 
not need a college education to be 
learned, for he has the whole book of 
nature opened before him, and he may 
read secrets hidden since the dawn of 
creation, if he only will. All that is neces- 
sary is to train one’s self to habits of ob- 
servation, and mark the peculiarities, not 
only of different species, but of individ- 
uals; get acquainted with them, and prove 
yourself a friend by unvarying kindness. 
No human being will show his best traits 


to one who treats him with indifference or 
cruelty, neither will animals. 


To keep children on the farm make 
their lives interesting by spending a few 
dollars for such books as ‘“‘Mind in the 
Lower Animals,” by Lindsey; ‘““‘The Beau- 
ties of Nature,” by Sir John Lubbock; 
“Animal Intelligence,” by Romanes; ‘““The 
Play of Animals,” by Groos, etc., etc., 
with the innumerable animal stories now 
so popular, and which read so much like 
romances that the young people will pre- 
fer them to the yellow-covered literature 
so pernicious to both mind and heart. 

We were not farmers before coming to 
Arkansas, and had all to learn about 
many. things, particularly stock. I have 
spent many hours leaning on the farm- 








saw it. We concluded from the first to 
doctor them as we did ourselves, a few 
times calling the family physician, but 
have been so fortunate as to have. very 
few die from any cause during more than 
20 years of farming.’ A friend in one of 
the very finest dairy regions in New York, 
who has 130 cows, tells me that himself 
and neighbors are very successful when 
using Homeopathic remedies, particularly 
in milk fever, the most dreaded disease 
among thew herds. 

We are especially favored by having the 
acquaintance of a young stock breeder, 
whose occupation gives him as much 
pleasure as profit, for himself and his an- 
imals are mutual friends, his kindness 
and care having brought out the finest 
traits in the characters of both parties. 
Some choice calves receive his particu- 
lar attention—one, wishing to enjoy all 
his notice, pushes the rest away, .even 
rearing up and putting her feet on his 
shoulders when he turns to another. He 
would not exchange his employment with 
its daily increasing pleasures for the mo- 
notony and confinement in a city busi- 
ness life, or consider its amusements an 
equivalent for the enjoyments he has at 
home. “I am sure I love my stock,’’ he 
said with shining eyes, ‘for I do not want 
to sell it no matter at what price.” It is 
a bright evening when he drops in with 
some new cattle book, or interesting ar- 
ticle for us to.read in the many publica- 
tions he takes, including his favorite, 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. Sometimes 
he brings over in his arms a beautiful 
Angora kid and offers it as a poodle, and 
again invites us to his place to see a 
fresh arrival of registered Shorthorns. 


“And this our 
haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 

ning brooks; 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” SARA THORP THOMAS, 
Pulaski Co., Ark. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
GOING AND COMING FROM SCHOOL. 


life exempt from public 


It is another care for the mother when 
the children start to school. Country 
schools are usually a long distance from 
home. Scholars of all ages, from the 
wee tot of six to the nearly grown boy or 
girl of 16 to 18, meet going to and fro. 
Very often the language and conduct are 
not what they ought to be. Little ones 
listen with wide open eyes and open ears 
to things that parent or teacher would 
be shocked to think they had heard. The 
youngsters are threatened with the dire 
punishment of not being let walk with 
their elders if they repeat this at home, 

Mothers should know who the children 
come and go with, and the conduct on the 
way. Thus they can root out the first 
evil seed from the young mind, which, if 


left to germinate, would bear bitter fruit.’ 


Protect our children as we will, the 
knowledge of evil will creep in some- 
where, somehow. The mother has to ex- 
plain the danger as well as the sin that 1s 
in badness; to point out the sunken rocks 
and warn the children of the danger. 

Some say this is the teacher’s task; in 
part, perhaps, but the teachers of country 
schools have no sinecure; they have to 
teach primary pupils, grammar and up to 
the high grade. If this is done well and 
faithfully there is little time for other 
things. 

One vicious pupil can do undreamed of 
injury to a whole school. Boys and girls 
begin to crave for a more exciting life. 
They have heard of the pleasures and 
fascination of city life, theaters, parks, 
boat excursions, etc. Farm life is too 
narrow and cramped; they will go to the 
city, make money and see life. They 
note how many of their schoolmates have 
already gone. The parents argue and 
plead in turn. It’s no use. The boy and 
girl really have an honest, warm love for 
father and mother, but have come to 
think of them as old-fashioned and away 
behind in knowing things; things they 
learned from older companions on their 
way to school. So they go. If a mother 
has warned in time of the dangers and 
temptations that throng the way, all inay 
go well, but if the quicksands ani false 
beacons have not been pointed out, then 
God pity them, for many will sink into 
the depths where no human aid can reach 
them; ‘‘and God himself seems scarce to 
be.”’ MARY SHAW. 

Jefferson Co., Mo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
JUST A WORD, THEN ADIEU. 





Time presses these beautiful spring 
days, but we will take time to say that 
we were one of those who, at times, have 
longed for some of the beautiful things 
in art. Like the men folks that were 
raised on pie and doughnuts, we have 
sometimes a hankering after tmings of 
other days. It may not be wise, but who 
shall say it is wrong? It is not with 
folded hands, however, for with a family 
of eight, including a babe, and only two 
hands for all the housework, gardening, 


dairying, and poultry raising, there is 
not much time ior leisure. As for the 
“mowing,” there are four etrong men 


for that work. But we would not en- 
courage complaining, or discontent. We 
are on the farm from choice, and love 
all nature, and believe it is the better 
place to raise our children; yet we have 
seen enough of hard work to be able to 
sympathize with those who have more of 
it than they have strength for. Especial- 
ly are we sorry for those who are on the 
farm and have no taste for it. There 
are misfits in this world, round pegs in 
square holes, if you will, but the thing 
to do is not to wabble around with each 
wind that blows, but rather to build on 
the corners and make as good a fit as 
possible. It is possible for us “to be 
bigger than our surroundings,’ but the 
strength to be so does not come all at 
once; must be gained little by little. 
What we all need issympathy andcharity, 
for we can be “a law unto ourselves, but 
not unto others.’’ 

The only time I find to read is when 
baby gets her dinner, but in that time we 
have been able from time to time to 
gather many héipful items from the RU- 
RAL WORLD in all the different depart- 
ments. We have all kinds of stock and 
are so interested in learning how to care 
for them and the poultry. 

What an excellent article Mrs. Mary 
Anderson gave us on management. I 
am new to the farm, and believe that 
that is where I am lacking, but I am put- 
ting my wits, such as they are, to work 
upon the matter and am learning. A 
thousand thanks to all the dear friends 
in this and other farm papers that have 
helped me. With such good prices for 
stock, the mortgage will soon flee away, 
and by and by, perhaps, the wee girlie 
will have her piano. The RURAL WORLD 
is with us, the electric cars are coming, 
and we may have the telephone when we 








v 
feel that we can afford it. We are 
blessed in the possession of our little 
ones, and in increasing strength to meet 
the battles day by day. I trust that all 
will excuse this personal letter; my 
excuse for it is that I have so enjoyed 
the writings of those who told us of their 
homes, their children and their surround- 
ings. But I just couldn't endure the 
thought that you should picture “C. L. 
H.” a faded woman with “folded hands” 
weeping over past privileges. Cc. L.H. 

Cherokee Co., Kas. 

Laudable ambitions are worthy, and no 
truly progressive spirit is wholly satis- 
fied. Wholesome discontent is the root 
of progress. It is foolish murmuring that 
makes one unhappy. The broad charity 
of “C. L. H.” united with healthy de- 
sires for better things is what will give 
the ideal farm home—the one that will 
bless all home life—city and country 
alike. Speak your sentiments again, ‘‘C. 
L. H.,"’ they’ll do us good.—Bditor. 


MOTHER IS THE ONLY ONE. 


Ah, mother’s gettin’ old and gray; 
Some day, why, she'll be laid away. 
Down in th’ field by th’ old mill stream. 
And when thet happens, like ez not, 
The old farm’ll jest "bout go to pot; 
We'd lose all hope, ef ma was gone, 
Fer she most runs the farm alone. 
Callin’ the chickens to their corn; 
She cooks a meal I wouldn't trade 
Fer the finest farm house ever made; 
She cleans the’ house an’ sets the hen, 
An’ shoos the pigs back to their pen; 
She feeds the cow, an’ then she goes 
Inter th’ house, an’ sews, an’ sews. 
An’ bakes a cake, an’ runs th’ churn, 
An’ gathers in th’ wood t’ burn; 
An’ ef you say, ‘Ma, rest awhile!”’ 
She'll answer with her old sweet smile, 
“Child, I ain’t tired a bit! Are you? 
We can’t rest when there’s work to do.” 
An’, supper o’er, the chores all done, 
She hears our lessons, one by one, 
An’ then she sees th’ cat is fed, 
An’ puts the children all t’ bed. 
An’ when th’ family’s tucked away, 
Then she alone, kneels down to pray. 

* * * * * +. 
Yes, after all is said and done, 
Your mother is the only one. 

—Robert Mackay in Success. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SOME OTHER STORMS. 








“Nancy’s’’ letter in a recent issue has 
brought very forcibly to mind three other 
storms which “we’’ have enjoyed; al- 
though one of them is of such recent oc- 
currence that we have not yet recovered 
from the shock. Indeed, we do not think 
one ever quite recovers the old feeling 
of security entertained before a cyclone, 
and one can close one’s eyes and almost 
see the awful wreck which inevitably fol- 
lows. 

Our cold spells and sharp, biting “‘north- 


ers” come to a point very abruptly, and |; 


are soon forgotten in the warmth of the 
bright golden sunshine which arrives with 
the next change of temperature. But the 
cyclone is never forgotten. Ours arrived 
very suddenly just as nearly everyone 
was sitting down to dinner. The crash 
and roar came and passed before one 
had time to begin to be frightened, and 
in a minute it was all over with. Many 
homes with all their contents were scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven, or 
else crushed into shapeless, unrecogniz- 
able masses, fit only for kindling. In 
looking over the wrecked section the 
day following. the calamity one could 
scarcely believe that all the destruction 
was done in less than five minutes, or 
that the strange freaks of the storm were 
simply the result of physical forces ‘on 
the warpath.” 

One house was literally cleaned out in- 
side—partitions, floors, ceilings and win- 
dows; and the empty shell was turned 
bottom side up in another yard three 
blocks away. The two-story High Scnool 
building had a large hole blown through 
the second story big enough to admit an 
ordinary freight car. This went through 
three solid brick walls, leaving the first 
floor somewhat shaken and the slate roof 
comparatively uninjured. This building 
was well insured and will soon be rebuilt. 
The school itself is continued in three of 
the churches, 

One house had one corner torn away 
about six feet each way, taking it off 
clean, as though cut with a sharp knife. 
In the same yard, deposited with appar- 
ept carefulness, was a board ceiling about 
16 feet square. This was in good condi- 
tion, although bottom-side up. It has not 
yet been recognized. A large porch was 
wrenched away from one house and the 
family who were at dinner did not hear 
the crash or know of the disaster to their 
neighbors until half an hour later. The 
porch was on the front of the house, di- 
rectly in the path of the cyclone, which 
jumped over and partly unroofed a barn 
in the same lot. Houses were razed to 
the ground in one yard and in the next 
there was little or no damage. The storm 
fiend seemed to dance along—jumping en- 
tirely over for a space, then coming down 
to earth with all the fury of its murder- 
ous wrath. Three little lives were sud- 
denly ended; several badly injured and 
bruised, one dying the next day. No one 
else fatally hurt. 

Every citizen who was able ‘to do so, 
came nobly to the assistance of the suf- 
ferers, and purses as well as homes were 
generously opened for their relief. Sur- 
rounding towns contributed liberally, and 
it is said enough has been given to fully 
replace the losses of renters. The most 
of those who owned the wrecked build- 
ings are abundantly able to stand the loss 
and will rebuild soon. The total loss is 
estimated to reach $100,000. 

There seems to be no section of coun- 
try free from terrible storms, and once 
in awhile a cyclone thrown in for good 
measure. If we knew of a locality where 
there were none, past, present or in the 
future, we would move to that place im- 
mediately. The feeling of security we 
would enjoy would abundantly compen- 
sate for minor inconveniences. One could 
stand almost any kind of a storm if rea- 
sonably sure that it would not wind up 
with a cyclone. 

“Nancy” seems to have about covered 
the whole question in her last letter, so 
we don’t know where to go until some 
other precinct is heard from. Meanwhile, 
we are willing to try Old Missouri once 
more. Having weathered the gales of 2 
winters and endured the temperature of 
as many “roasting hot summers” in that 
state, we are prepared to believe Mis- 
souri fully as pleasant one year with an- 
other as any of the five other states where 
we alternately froze and melted. Speak- 
ing for ourself--we can stand 100 degrees 
in the shade with better grace than we 
can endure from five to 2 degrees below 


zero, . 
That hail—‘‘washed up in great ledges” 
on the banks of that stream, reminds me 








O87: As to size of air cell in eggs I would 


of one Fourth of July % years ago. A 
furious thunderstorm arose in the fore- 
noon, which soon changed to hail. The 
hail was banked up against the house, 
where it fell from the roof, until it was 
three feet deep. There were ten of us 
youngsters, and we took every available 
basket and pail and filled a hundred-bar- 
rel cistern nearly full of hail stones. We 
thought it was fun; but there was no fun 
in looking at the orchards and wheat 
fields. There was no fruit left that year, 
nor much of anything else. The hail made 
a clean sweep of every growing thing. 

Another storm nearly 47 years ago, came 
on Sunday as the closing performance of 
a protracted drouth. We were at church 
and the thunder and lightning were so 
violent that services were suspended. 
Several ladies fainted, and as soon as the 
storm cleared away the youngsters pulled 
off shoes and stockings and waded home 
in the mud, while older people had to 
wait for the family carry-all to be sent 
for. My mother had remained at home 
alone, and remembering the large brass 
kettle left by the side of the creek where 
the family washing was done, she started 
on the run to save it. None too soon, as it 
was already floating, and in another min- 
ute would have been off ona voyage to 
Kenka Lake. Mother rushed into the 
water, and at the risk of being drowned, 
saved the old brass kettle. As I went 
barefooted into the east door, carrying 
shoes and stockings in my hand, I ex- 
pected a scolding; but was confronted by 
mother—wringing wet—coming in from 
the creek and carrying the kettle. It 
almost took my breath away, for I did 
not imagine what had happened to her. 
All she said was: ‘‘Oh, dear; go upstairs 
as quick as you can and get me some 
dry clothes.’’ 

MRS. HELEN M. WARNER. 
Wills Point, Texas. 





IN MEMORIAM, 





Died.—April 16, Harriet F. Lyon, moth- 
of your correspondent. She was the 
daughter of Conrad and Lydia (Reed) 
Dillman, was born March 12, 1833, and 
married to George Lyon, who died October 
10, 1897, on May 25, 1858. Six children were 
born to this couple, and all live to mourn 
for their parents. She was a woman of 
strong mind and untiring energy, always 
ready in sickness and distress to do what 
she could to assist suffering humanity. 
She united with the Christian Unitarian 
Church nearly 50 years ago. Her funeral 
sermon was preached by Rev. C. F. En- 
gart, at her late residence, and her mortal 
remains laid to rest in the family grave- 
yard on April 17, 1901. Cc. D. LYON. 





Poultry Yard. 


INCUBATOR EXPERIENCES. 














Editor RURAL WORLD: I will try to 
give the experience of myself and wife 
with the incubator, and also ask those 
who give their experience to state the 
length of time eggs are cooled and how 
turned, as I read in one letter that the 
turning and cooling are the most import- 
ant part. The writer did not say a word 
about how to turn, or how long to cool, or 
how often to do either of these. 

About one year ago I got the chicken 
fever and bought a 264-egg size Successful 
incubator. I chosé the hot air style, as it 
has no tubes to leak. Well, it came, and 
we set it up (anybody can do this that 
can use a screwdriver). Then we set the 
machine. We ran it according to direc- 
tions sent with it and hatched five chicks. 
It was claimed this machine did not need 
any moisture, but our own experience is 
to the contrary. These five chicks were 
nice, strong ones, and we raised them. 
One of them is a big 9-pound hen that is 
laying at present. Our second hatch 
proved to be a little better. We got 28 
chicks. From the third hatch we got 69 
chicks and raised 638 of these, and the 
fourth hatch turned out 26 poor, weak 
chicks and all died. This is all we ran it 
last season. { 

This season we set it and the first hatch 
was 33 chicks that died before a week. My 
wife went to town, and having no one to 
watch the machine, the room got too 
warm and ran the temperature up to 108 
degrees in the egg chamber, which was 
the cause of this poor hatch. 

Well, my dear little wife was discour- 
aged and said, “If it does no better next 
time than it has in the past, I will never 
set it again."” About this time Mr. Greer 
sent you a letter sayng he had just had a 
poor hatch on account of his machine 
getting too hot, and thanks to him, he did 
not forget to say how hot it got, and also 
said that 106 degrees would kill almost any 
chick. We determined to take his advice 
and run our next hatch about as he did 
his, and this mornnig I took 113 good, 
strong chcks out of our incubator. I think 
the machine is all right if it is run right, 
but the directions sent with it did not 
prove to be a success, as they said run it 
108 degrees the first week, 104 degrees the 
second week and 105 or 106 degrees the 
third week, and use no moisture at all. 
This may do all right under some condi- 
tions, but I live in Missouri and will have 
to, be shown. 

The brooder is all right and I think if 
kept clean, and the chicks are fed every 
two hours for the first few days and the 
water changed in the cups often, any one 
can raise most of them. They must have 
sand or some coarse grit all the time. We 
use common creek sand, and feed bulk 
rolled oats, as théy are about as cheap as 
anything. The Ghicks seem to do well, 
providing they are good, strong chicks to 
begin with, if not, kill them, for they will 
only die in a short time anyway. 

Wifey and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that if the machine is filled with eggs 
and they are turned once on the third 
day, and twice a day afterwards until the 
evening of the eighteenth day, the moist- 
ure pans then filled with warm water, and 
the machine shut up until the hatch is 
ended, with a temperature of 102 degrees 
the first week, 102% degrees the second 
week and 103 degrees the last week up to 
hatching time, when it might do to raise 
it to 108% degrees, the eggs to be cooled 
ten minutes twice a day the first week 
after commencing to turn, 15 minutes the 
second and 15 or 20 minutes twice a day 


the last three or four days they are| 


turned, will give as good results as any 
method we have tried. 

As to ventilation, I will not venture an 
opinion, but we ran our last hatch with 
the ventilators one-third open the first 
week, one-half open the second week, and 
two-thirds open the rest of the time, until 
the chicks began to hatch, when we pulled 
them wide open. 

We tested twice, the first time on the 
eighth day, the second time on fifteenth 





advise the setting of a hen to try and get 
the ones in machine to look the same as 
those under the hen. It is claimed more 
ventilation makes larger air cells. 

The brooder should be kept warm 
enough so the chicks will not huddle at 
all, but will lay scattered one in a place 
all over the brooder floor. This is all I 
can think of that would benefit the RU- 
RAL WORLD readers or any one that is 
trying to raise chicks artificially, so will 
close, thanking Mr. Greer and the RURAL 
WORLD for the advice that we most 
needed to help us in our effort with the 
incubator. I think any good standard 
make of incubator will hatch if properly 
run, and none of them will hatch if not 
run correctly. J. M. P. AND WIFE, 

The R. R. Farmer. 

Chillicothe, Mo. 


SOME REMARKS FROM GEO. ENTY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the far 
East they grow fowls and eggs to sell to 
eat. They also grow fowls to show in 
poultry exhibitions, and incidentally sell 
at prices ranging anywhere from $% to $100 
each. These pursuits are not the same 
and cannot be, and the sooner the rank 
and file of fowl raisers learn it the better 
it will be for all concerned. For it is an 
injury to the agricultural interests of the 
country to have thousands of people at- 
tempting to breed fowls to feather, color 
and form and have them disseminated 
throughout the country as the meat and 
egg producers par excellence. The man 
who is striving to get the greatest num- 
ber of eggs from his pullets to sell in De- 
cember and January, and the other win- 
ter months, ‘as well as during the whole 
year, selects for his breeders those having 
the best record as layers, even if it should 
be a Silver Wyandotte with a single comb 
or feathers on her shanks. He mates 
them with a male from a female with 
great egg record, even if the dam had 
white in earlobe and he himself is defect- 
ive in spike of comb or is brassy on back 
or hackle. Iam right. Any close observ- 
er will tell you I am right. If you never 
learned the art of observing closely and 
keeping correct records, perhaps you can- 


not know from your own experience that 
the above is truth. GEO. ENTY 
Armstrong Co., Pa. 


INCUBATOR EXPERIENCES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Seeing an in- 
vitation in your issue of April 3 for the 
discussion of incubators, and having op- 
erated three of the five advertised therein 
during the past winter, I will give some of 
my experiences. 

Allow me to say, in consideration of 
neighbor McConn, that they were hot- 
water machines. I have never used a hot- 
air incubator. Although they will hatch, 
yet I prefer the hot-water system. Should 
the lamp go out the water will hold the 
heat, while with air the eggs begin to cool 
quite as soon as the source of heat is re- 
moved. My recent experience convinces 
me of the advantage of hot water in this 
respect. Houses for human habitation 
used to be heated with hot air, then 
steam, now hot water. There is something 
about a warm and humid atmosphere 
more conducive to animal life than warm, 


dry air. 
AS TO THE REGULATOR, my experi- 


ence and observation lead me to conclude 
that the wafer is not satisfactory. If 
left to itself it will vary from four to 
forty degrees, according to its age and the 
outside temperature. One can use it and 
hatch eggs by more or less constantly 
watching the thermometer. In fact, two 
of my acquaintances near here are run- 
ning incubators without any regulators 
whatever, and sometimes get good results, 

I have had experience with the wafer 
regulator when it was worse than none 
at all, for I depended upon it. In one of 
my incubators recently I noted the tem- 
perature at regular intervals for about a 
week—always finding it the same—so I 
can say that a good, hard rubber ther- 
mometer with proper leverage is good 


enough. 

VENTILATION AND MOISTURE.— 
The question of ventilation and moisture 
is one that as yet I do not understand, 
and I doubt if a single manufacturer 
does. I consider it of the highest import- 
ance, next to temperature, for incuba- 
tion. The developing chick must breathe, 
the poisonous gases must be removed; 
drying down is essential. Manufacturers 
occasionally pass this over as lightly as 
possible, but I am inclined to think that 
therein lies one of the chief causes of so 
many “dead chicks in the shell.”” Often 
from 10 per cent to 50 per cent, or even 
more, of fully developed chicks die. That 
is my experience. Now, why? It is not 
the heat. Of that I am satisfied. I tend 
to the belief that the poisonous gases re- 
leased by the chicks hatching first, stran- 
gles, or asphyxates those that would hatch 
later. Can anyone offer a better explana- 
tion for fully developed chicks dying? 
The development of the chick, i. e., the 
first 12 days of incubation, is far more 
strange and wonderful than its growth 
from thence on, not even barring the 
physical effort of freeing itself from the 
encircling shell. If the chick is alive and 
vigorous on the eighteenth day, and does 
not hatch, might it not be that the ma- 
chine killed it? Has any one got an in- 
cubator holding as many as 100 eggs in 
which there never or rarely occurs dead 
chicks in the shell? If so, kindly outline 
the system of ventilation. 

TURNING THE EGGS.—Regarding the 
egg-turning arrangement, I have used 
three styles and also turned by hand. 
While manufacturers often dwell on the 
beauties of their cunning devices, I am 
inclined to doubt the effectiveness of any 
of them. If one uses them and does not 
cool his eggs feeble chicks are apt to re- 
sult. I deem nature’s method the best. 
Think of some robin or jaybird proclaim- 
ing to his mate and fellows of some in- 
genious egg-turning arrangement. Turn- 
ing by hand is too slow for me. I consider 
the extra-tray the best practical method. 
Though there are objections to this, yet 
the whirl through the air gives the em- 
bryotic chick a much-needed airbath, con- 
ducive to health and vigor. With such I 
have had my best success. 


THE LAMP.—The lamp must needs be 
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E principal requirements of a good 

paint are: covering capacity, durabil- 

ity, appearance and economy. Pare 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is the 
only paint that fulfils these requirements. 

A building painted with Pure White 

Lead will look better and last longer than 

if painted with any. other material, and the 


less; and as its covering 


capacity and durability are much greater, 


it-is by far the most economical. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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a good one. A locomotive with an indif- 
ferent boiler is a practical failure. 

THE NURSBERY.—Another considera- 
tion is the nursery. When the tempera- 
ture of the eggs is 108 to 104 degrees, the 
temperature of the bottom of the tank 
will be about 115 degrees. The animal 
temperature of broody fowls is about 112 
degrees. So, if the temperature of the egg 
chamber be correct, the chick, I judge, is 
not in danger of “baking its brains.” 


Moreover, if the manufacturer’s instruc- |" 


tions for brooder heat be right—% to 100 
degrees—then his nursery arrangement is 
wrong. Only this afternoon the eggs in 
one such incubator are hatching. The 
thermometer lying on top of the eggs reg- 
istered 104 degrees; on the bottom of the 
nursery, 84 degrees; temperature of the 
incubater room, 70 degrees. While a nur- 
sery may have its advantages, yet I be- 
lieve that the temperature therein is rath- 
er too low. Let someone else give his ob- 
servations on this point. 

The foregoing has most to do with 
hatching eggs in cold weather, when an 


‘incubator fs put to its severest test. 


I still believe that fertile eggs can be 
profitably hatched by artificial means, 


land that a pure, humid atmosphere, with 


proper heat, will hatch them. J. B. D. 


Henry Co., Mo. 
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“Oak Grove, Jackson County, Mo. 
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You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
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MOORE’S HOC REMEDY 
- Kills Lice, removes Worms, cures Mange, Scurvy and 
Canker. produces flesh and prevents Cholera, at a cost 
of Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. Full par 
——- and book on ““Care of Hogs’’ free. Ad 


Moore's Co., Stock Yards Kansas City, Mo. 
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Choice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May, A few males same age. Sold out 
on other ages. 8. G. Richards, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 





LAND Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 

mil and some fancy pigs of both sex of 

1 farrow to offer the trade. hey are perfect 

coat and color, sired by U. &. Chief Tecumseh 2d. 

U. 8. Perfect I Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ 

ester. Price. $10 to §15; money returned if 

stock is not satisfactory. L.A, Spies ing 
Co., 8t. Jacob, Il. 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd 


Poland bi. 4 Swine. Black U. 8. and mseh 
pigs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Black Langshan 
Eggs $1.50 forl5. Ernest W. Wallen, Monet, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
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She Pig Pen. 


BELTED HOGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
Mr. G. D. Davis let me say that I have 
been raising and breeding the belted hogs 
he speaks of white band around the middle, 
and black ends) for the past 30 years, 
and consider them the best hogs in the 
world. They will fatten at any age and 
I have known them to weigh from 700 to 
800 pounds. Jn May, 1900, I had three 
pigs shipped from Kentucky, my old na- 
tive home, making the third shipment 
since I came to Missouri. In Kentucky 
they are called the Kentucky thin rind 
hogs, and have always brought more 
money on the Cincinnati market than 
any other kind. 

I have 40 half-bloods, and also some 
pure breds for sale. R. T. TANNER. 

Howard Co., Mo. 








POTATOES POISON PIGS. 





Did it ever occur to our readers that 
there is danger of domestic animals being 
poisoned by potatoes? As is well known, 
the potato plant is closely related bo- 
tanically to night shade that is popularly 
regarded as being highly poisonous. 

In a valuable bulletin that has just come 
to hand from the Division of Botany, U. 
8S. Department of Agriculture, on the 
Stock-Poisoning Plants of Montana, we 
find the following statement: 

“On a stock ranch inthe Flathead Valley 
six pigs died from eating uncooked po- 
tatoes. The potatoes had all sprouted 
and were considered of no value, except 
for feeding. As soon as it was found 
that they were poisonous in an uncooked 
condition, the owner of the pigs cooked 
some more potatoes in the same condi- 
tion. and fed them to other pigs without 
causing any poisoning. The symptoms of 
poisoning by this plant were a slowly 
progressing paralysis, which became 
complete after about 24 hours, an in- 
creased salivation, and a regurgitation of 
the stomach contents.” 

The sprouting of potatoes and their ex- 
posure to the sunlight, causing them to 
become greenish in color, seem. to de- 
velop the poisonous principle, 


THE SUPPLY OF HOGS. 


The man who raises plenty of corn and 
4 then raises plenty of hogs to consume it, 
is putting his product where it will do 
the most good, says ‘Drovers’ Journal.” 
Hogs are relatively high now and accord- 
ing to the best information obtainable, 
the supply in the country is somewhat be- 
low the normal at the present time. How- 
ever, the best posted men on the hog sit- 
uation have been mistaken on forecasts of 
this kind and one is bound to admit that 
the country is large and that it is impos- 
sble to get accurate statstics on the grow- 
ing crop. There are many who believe 
that the light average weight is an indi- 
cation that the later supply will be short, 
basing their judgment on the theory that 
no heavy hogs are available, because if 
they were the premium that they are 
commanding would force them in. With- 
out question the marketing of so many 
young hogs now means less to come later 
on, whether the shortage will be serious 
or not remains to be seen. So far this 
winter the eastern supply has been quite 
large, at least large enough to keep ship- 
ments down to a comparatively low fig- 
ure. It is generally believed that this 
supply has been pretty well marketed and 
so the coast is clearer for a better de- 
mand from this source later on. Perhaps 
the high price of corn has discouraged 
many farmers from feeding as many hogs 
as usual, but even with corn at present 
prices there could be no better investment 
than converting it into pork. 


The ‘‘Never Koot” Hog Tamers are the 
best 


RAISING HIGH-CLASS HOGS. 


I do not claim that there is anything 
very new in my method of taking care of 
hogs. When my pigs are farrowed it is 
my intention always to give them plenty 
of exercise and to feed the sows a bal- 
anced ration of milk-producing food. As 
soon as the pigs are large enough to eat, 
@ smal) pen is provided into which they 
can go at will. A slop made of wheat 
middlings and milk is given them. The 
pigs soon learn to eat and when ready to 
wean, which should be in 10 to 12 weeks, 
they will hardly miss the milk from the 
sows. They should be kept growing as 
rapidly as possible, and if intended for 
the butcher I would advise feeding a 
larger percentage of fat-producing food 
than if intended for breeding purposes, 
writes Geo. W. Jessup of Indiana in the 
“N. E. Homestead.” 

My pigs to be kept for breeders are fed 
for growth, bone and muscle rather than 
fat. Treated in this way they have giv- 
en much better results than when fed a 
more fattening ration. I do not think ex- 
clusive corn diet gives the best results 
and would advise feeding some slop made 
from wheat middlings, ground oats or 
some similar feed. A run on clover, blue 
grass or other pasture is b ficial. I 


of the extra 16 Ibs. at the beginning of the 
experiment. 

The butcher’s report indicated that both 
lots were of good quality, although the 
lot fed on raw maize meal were rather 
better in color. It is deduced from these 
experiments, therefore, that the trouble 
of scalding maize meal is not repaid, that 
maize meal in the raw state is more nour- 
ishing than scalded maize meal.—London 
(Eng.) Farmer. ” 


RAISING TOP-OF-THE-MARKET 
HOGS. 


Last year on March 15, 1900, B. 8. Hana- 
walt, a brother-in-law of mine,marketeda 
ear of hogs in Chicagé which averaged 304 
pounds, writes Will N. Sargent in the 
“Prairie Farmer.” This year he market- 
ed 57 hogs averaging 308 pounds and he 
received the top price for that day 
(March 27, 1901). The following is his 
method of breeding, feeding and finishing 
top grade hogs for the Chicago market. 
He selects his brood sows in December, 
does not force them with feed, but gives 
them plenty of room for exercise, or range 
if weather permits. He chooses animals 
having good strong bone and standing 
well up on their feet, barrel-ribbed, with 
good ham and shoulders, and the back as 
straight as possible. No hump-backed, 
small-boned, narrow-ribbed, small ham or 
shoulder sows are kept for breeding pur- 
poses. Another good point in a brood sow 
is width between the eyes, as grandfather 
used to say, “A good brain pan,” that se- 
cures almost to a certainty a gentle and 
good mother. Mr. Hanawalt gets a thrifty 
male pig with above-mentioned good 
points together with good length. Some- 
times he gets one that has a recorded 
pedigree. If he cannot find his ideal boar 
of breeders, he keeps looking till he finds 
one. If he gets him from a neighbor, he 
gives him a variety of feed and slops, but 
does not force him beyond good healthy 
thrift. 

Christmas Day he generally breeds the 
first sow, two a day if they come so. Aft- 
er service the sows are turned out and 
given free range as far as possible for the 
winter. They are handled gently at all 
times and do not know what a scare is or 
what a dog looks like; in fact, hissowsare 
his money makers, consequently his pets. 
As soon as spring comes, he grinds bar- 
ley or oats and corn, equal parts, fine, 
and makes a slop, letting it soak about 12 
hours, never over 2% hours, but keeps it 
fresh at all times. After grass starts, 
the sows’ systems are in loose condition, 
and the pigs come along when the cold 
April showers and snows are gone, and 
thrive from the very first. He gradually 
gets the sow on to full feed and slop after 
farrowing. As soon as the pigs get old 
enough to look around for feed and good 
things he provides troughs outside in an- 
other yard where they can go and get 
their slops without the big hogs bothering 
them. Last summer he fed 1,200 pounds 
of Red Dog flour, 1,000 pounds of shorts, 
and possibly 30 bushels of ground grain in 
the way of slops for 150 head of sows, pigs 
and all. 

In November he shut up two car loads 
of cattle to feed; in December he selected 
his brood sows, having marketed his old 
sows in the fall, and let the remainder 
follow the cattle which were fed stock 
food, clover hay and corn. The hogs were 
thus finished and marketed in with the 
cattle, with results as stated in the begin- 
ning of this article. The year before the 
hogs were separated and yarded in Janu- 
ary and fed corn and slop. About Febru- 
ary 1 he cooked feed for them morning 
and evening—eight pails of water with 
barley and corn ground and stirred into a 
thick mush. This was diluted or thinned 
out so that the hogs could drnk it. This 
fed twice a day brought his hogs to the 
304-pound finish March 15, 1900. 

The breed of hog he likes best is the 
Poland-China, but the ideal shape has to 
be there even if there is no pedigree with 
the sire each year. He often says, “I 
never wean a pig, the sows do that them- 
selves and save me the trouble.’”’ He al- 
ways keeps lime-slacked ashes and galt 
where the hogs and pigs can get all they 
want. There is always water in the pas- 
ture or lot in addition to what he feeds in 
slop. The hog cholera has not visited him 
for fifteen years, while his neighbors 
have frequently lost nearly all within a 
mile of him. He says ‘“Nine-tenths of the 





pedigree of a hog is his feed after he is 
born and the other tenth is feed before he 
is born. Of course, ‘blood tells,’ but 
wrong feed tells just as quickly.” You 
may talk of gluten and shorts and bran 
milk, but “sure as you are born” <a 
best feed to finish hogs is the genuine yel- 

low corn. | 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


RINGS OR TAMERS.—A reader would 
like the opinion of others who have had 
experience as to whether it is better to| 
use rings or a “hog tamer’ to prevent 
rooting. 


MESSRS. HARRIS & McMAHAN, La- 
mine, Cooper Co, Mo., proprietors of , 
Sunnyside herd of Berkshires, report that | 
the herd is in good condition and that! 
about 100 pigs have been farrowed to date. | 
'Phey have a few good boars large enough | 
for service that are well worth the 
money asked for them. As this gee is 
one of the best in America, any one w 
ing something good in Berkshires will 7 
well to correspond with its owners. 















































































































The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. , 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 
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SHEEP DISEASES. 





The following paper by Dr. T. E. White, 
former Missouri State Veterinarian, Se- 
dalia, Mo., was read at the late meeting 
of the Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation: 

As an apology for the meagerness of 
matter presented, I must state that my 
experience with diseases in sheep has 
been very limited, and I may say also 
that I believe it can be safely stated that 
I am not alone in this respect. No doubt 
that if the facts were generally 
known it would be found that what I say 
of myself is true of-most all veterinarians 
in the United States; no more particularly 
is this so, we believe with the veterina- 
rians in Missouri. The reason is that as 
compared with the great horse and cattle 
industries, sheep raising especially in Mis- 
souri, is still in its infancy, and as a nat- 
ural consequence there are necessarily 
fewer patients. There is also another 
reason not so obvious—namely, that a 
large proportion of the race of sheep un- 
dergoes slaughter before the diseases of 
senility, or even adultism, set in. Thus 
few really chronic diseases attract our at- 
tention in ovine pathology, and few of 
those serious changes of the skeleton, cir- 
culatory and digestive systems which re- 
sult from overwork and duties too pro- 
longed. 

The system of the sheep is not Hable to 
great strain, except in the processes of 
digestion, resisting extremes of climate 
and the emergencies of gestation and par- 
turition. The results of these physiological 
phenomena are of an acute kind in-the 
majority of cases and the low value of 
most sheep with their utility as human 
food causes all cripples or slightly dis- 
eased animals to be withdrawn from the 
breeding flock and fattened at once for 
the butcher or, in emergency, slaughtered 
without fattening. Breeding ewes and 
rams occasionally afford interesting path- 
ological conditons; but these cases are 
rare and can easily be counted. 

PLETHORA.—Of the diseases that come 
under the heading of simple disorders of 
the blood and that have their origin in ir- 
regularities and defects in management, 
plethora perhaps heads the list. Properly 
speaking, up to a certain degree this con- 
dition can hardly be defined as a disease, 
but at the same time when a sheep makes 
blood too rapidly as a result of too high 
feeding, this high condition must be 
looked on apprehensively if serious ple- 
thoric disorders such as are apt to occur 
to ewes during pregnancy, are to be 
avoided. 

PARTURITION FEVER always affects 
only the best ewes of the flock, especially 
if allowed very rich food, near the lamb- 
ing time and the exercise necessary for 
its good health, has not been sufficient. In 
such cases it occurs apparently as an epi- 
zootic, but if the cases are investigated 
it will be found that these enzootics are 
always due to an absolute and exact uni- 
formity of conditions whereby the cause 
may act just as readily on many, as on 
one. 

ANEMIA.—Another of the blood dis- 
eases of sheep is that of anemia, a condi- 
tion, while though just the opposite of 
plethora, is equally if not more frequent 
among sheep and also arises from mis- 
management of various kinds. Anemia 
occurs when the blood formation is check- 
ed by some disease, or when there is a se- 
vere strain on the system, for instance, 
when a ewe is compelled to suckle her 
lamb on insufficient or innutritious foods. 
One form of anemia, and I have come 
across a number of these cases in my 
practice, is a dropsy which commences 
near the udder and often extends to the 
fore legs. This sometimes occurs, as an 
enzootic, about a week after shearing, 
but will quickly yield to tonic treatment. 
The disease is readily diagnosed by pale- 
ness of the skin, pale, visible mucous 
membranes, pale tongue and a general 
want of vigor. The most frequent seat of 
these dropsical effusions, however, is be- 
tween the lower jaws. 

Dr. Robinson has given anemia of the 
sheep special attention, and he divides 
the disorders into two classes—parasitic 
and dietdtic. Among this latter class the 
most important cause he finds is that of 
feeding sheep on too uniform a diet. 

SHEEP-POX.—Another blood disease, 
but specific in its nature, is that of sheep- 
pox, or Ovine Variola. This is one of the 
most formidable plagues of sheep, be- 
cause it bears interesting relations with 
smallpox in man and cow-pox in cattle. It 
is an eruptive fever and very contagious. 
As it is now conceded that no specific dis- 
ease originates spontaneously, it will be 
well for the sheep breeder and owner of a 
flock to be on the lookout for it, since un- 





always give my hogs pure water, clean 
quarters and plenty of exercise. The 
sleeping places are disinfected regularly 
and I always try to keep the hogs and 
pens free from vermin. My herd has 
never been troubled with cholera or con- 
tagious diseases of any kind and is al- 
ways in excellent condition. 


RAW VS. SCALDED CORN MEAL FOR 
PIGS. 


An experiment has been conducted at 
the Midland Dairy Institute in order to 
determine whether it is more profitable to 
feed maize (corn) meal to pigs, inascalded 
or raw condition. Twelve pigs of Middle 
White breed, all of one litter, were divid- 
ed into two lots of six each, the difference 
in the weights of the two lots being only 
16 Ibs. Each lot was given the same quan- 
tities of maize meal and whey, the only 
difference being that lot one received its 
maize meal raw, and the other lot scald- 
ed. They were fed twice a day—namely, 7 
a. m. and 4p. m. In the case of lot one, 
raw maize meal was put on to the surface 
of the whey, but the scalded meal was 
mixed with the whey in the trough for lot 
two. The experiment lasted between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 9, when the pigs 
were killed. The results showed that lot 
one made a total gain in live weight dur- 
ing that period of 92% lbs., as against 83¢ 
Ibs. for lot two, an average gain in the 
one case of 1.54 Ibs. per head, and in the 
other 1.39 Ibs. “The dressed weights of the 
lots were respectively 1,200 Ibs. and 1,136 
Ibs. The percentage carcass to live weight 
in lot one was 72.7 ibs. and in lot two 76 
Ibs. Both pens were sold at 8s. 9d. per 
score of 20 Ibs., lot one bringing 16s. 34. 
more than lot two, which was reduced to 
lis., after deducting the estimated value 














Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen's profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. 

interest you. 


you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 





Six boars 00 that will 


















































One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United pg use our 
whiskey. testimony 
as to its ane and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous 
of the middlemen. 
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der existing law, in Missouri, it can easily 
be brought into our state from other 
states. 

I will read you the law copied from the 
Revised Statutes 1899, volume 1, page 638, 
section 2330. Importing diseased sheep— 
“If the owner of sheep or any person hav- 
ing the same in charge, shall knowingly 
import or drive into this state sheep hav- 
ing any contagious disease, knowing the 
same to be so diseased, to run at large 
upon any common, highway or uninclosed 
lands, or sell or dispose of any sheep, 
knowing the same to be diseased, he shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. (R. 
8. 1889, section 3924).” 

(To be continued.) 


PROFIT IN SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


The late Maj. Campbell Brown is well 
remembered as one of the largest and 
most successful stock-raisers in the South, 
Says the “Tennessee Farmer.” He had 
on his magnificent Ewell Farm tract a 
large area of nice hill lands admirably 
adapted to sheep husbandry which he 
took great pride in. His sheep were near- 
ly all pure bred and numbered several 
hundred head. He was constantly im- 
proving his flocks by the introduction of 
new and best blood. His only embarrass- 
ment was from incursions of worthless 
dogs. He lost so heavily from time to 
time and without protection from this 
enemy to sheep husbandry he concluded 
a few years before his death to reduce 
the number of his flocks, and bred only 
the very best. To top off his flock of se- 
lect animals he purchased of Mr. Alexan- 
der, Kentucky, two bucks at $100 each and 
25 ewes at $25 each. He was watchful and 
gave personal supervision over his stock. 
The dogs, however, broke into his flock 
and in a very short time had killed and 
maimed nearly 100 head, including the 
Alexander bucks and ewes, and he was so 
discouraged that he abandoned sheep hus- 
bandry as a collateral industry of profit. 
His sons, who succeed to the Ewell Es- 
tate have always kept a few well-bred 
sheep, and frequently buy up a number of 
this kind and by giving them the advan- 
tages of good care and access to the luxu- 
riant pastures would sell them off as soon 
as ready for the market. Mr. Geo. Camp- 
bell Brown informs us that their last 
purchase was in November, 1899, of 109 
head, for which they paid $376. They were 
sold in March, only keeping them four 
months, for $81. For the investment and 
care what character of business would 


There is a growing demand throughout 
the State to give the sheep at least a 
dog’s chance. 


ANGORA GOATS. 


Angora goats are valuable mainly for 
thrée purposes—for clearing brush land, 
for venison and mohair. It is said that 
goat meat is often sold in many of the 
packing houses as mutton and consumers 
cannot tell the difference, and it is 
claimed by many enthusiasts that the 
meat is much finer than mutton. 

“Angora venison will, in the near fut- 
ure, be one of the leading meats on the 
market,” declared one of the buyers re- 
cently. 

The value of the mohair or wool of the 
Angora, as a commercial product, is be- 
coming more and more important. Here- 
tofore, most of the mohair used in this 
country was imported from Africa, where 
the Angora industry thrives. But the fine, 
long staple variety of the southwest is 
now being used in the dress goods mills of 
the east and the importation has almost 
ceased. ‘“‘The manufactories will hence- 
forth look to the great southwest, with 
Kansas City as a center, for their supply 
of mohair. The future of the Angora in- 
dustry in that section is assured,” wrote 
an eastern cloak manufacturer a few 
days ago. 

But after all the most important value 
of the Angora is as a brush cleaner, and 
most of the purchasers supplied. them- 
selves with flocks for that purpose. “I 
have a patch of brush land,” said John 
Coghill, ‘‘that is of no value in its present 
condition. These goats will soon convert 
it into an open blue grass pasture.” 

Dr. J. J. R. Stanley of Plattsville said: 
“A few years ago I turned a flock of An- 
goras into 640 acres of brush land that 
was not worth a penny to me. In two 
years’ time I had 640 acres of the finest 
bluegrass you ever saw, worth more per 
acre than any land I had, and it did not 
cost a cent to keep the goats. I claim to 
have discovered the genius of this animal 
to kill out everything except what you 
want to grow. They nibble brush thick- 
ets out by the roots. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that the Angora needs no care and 
will just pick the dollars off the bushes 
and put them in the bank, as some say. 
You have to give them plenty of coarse 
food, weeds and brush to eat and keep 
good fences around them.” 

The goat breeders believe that there is 
more money in goats than in sheep, that 
the meat of the goat is equally as good as 
that of the sheep and the capacity for 
breeding greater. The wool is claimed to 
be as valuable, and the goat is a more 
useful animal in other ways.—Exchange. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 


Medicine should not be given to nursing 
ewes, as it mostly goes into the milk, and 
the young lamb may get too much of it 
and be lost. 

As the warm weather comes on, the un- 
shorn sheep will need some careful watch- 
ing, and this again as soon as their win- 
ter coats are off. 

Why is it that one man will succeed in 
keeping sheep while another does not? We 
dén’t say cannot, for he can if he knows 
the how to do it of it. 


THE SHEARING MACHINE. 





Dear Sirs: The Sheep Shearing Machine 
forwarded to my address reached my 
farm only last week. I had the privilege 
of seeing it in operation on Saturday last, 
and I pr it an doubted success. 
My Shropshire yearling rams are wooled 
from their feet to the point of their nose, 
and I had some doubt in my mind that 
your shearing machine should possibly be 


useful In taking the wool from the legs 
and belly, where it is always more or less 
matted on account of ™~, ha’ 

lain in damp I 
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The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL RANCH 


(Aleo known as the X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


FOR SALE 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT. 


a land is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, deep, rich, capable 
oducing forage crops in great abundance. It isthic ly coated with 

lo, mesquite, grama, — and other choice grasses Rainfall ample 

- production of forage cro rasses and fruits. Admirably adapted for 
Grapes, Pears, Peaches, App es, lums, Melons, etc. An inexhaustible supply 
and excellent quality of water is procurable at an average depth of 125 feet. 
The altit 2 varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 
north, The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 
fulness. This .is the best cattle and stock Rojee | country in the 
world, Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 
steers bred on this Ranch having been reserve number for the grand 
champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, December, 1900. The stock subsists on the pastures the entire 
year, finding very nutritious food in the cured native grasses. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 
ing business or for investors willing to hold for appreciating values. The 
small ranchmen in the Panhandle have made more in recent years for the 
capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country. 
The Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. ‘yy tw = north end of thisland 
hh: No ego of the Santa Fe system 
oy Mock is ra and Pacific Ry. is con- 


structing a line from Liberal, Paso, Texas, which will soon 


traverse the middle of it. 

Title perfect. Will be sold in solid blocks tosuit purchaser for cash or 
very liberal time payment. 

To inspect lands call on A.G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry.in Hartley Co., Texas, and for full particulars 
write him or Wm. Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo. Findlay, 
agent, 148 Market Street, Chicago, Ill, ‘ 











Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE: 
Boar or Sow worth the money. 
Write J. T. POLLARD. FULTON. MO. 








Dip & Wash (for Live Stock) 


Dipping, washing or spraying live stock is essential for 
the cure of Scab, Mange, Itch, etc., and for killing and 
removing ticks, fleas, lice, etc. Lincoln Dip is com 
% 
a %, posed of nicotine, sulphur and valuable oils, but con- 
* tains neither lime nor arsenic. It is effective but not 
isonous or injurious. Write for literature upon 
uncon. treatment of stock for skin parasites. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
Branch Office, 621 Whitney Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 














Cedar Lawn, * 2.80% 


Breederof registered Shropshire Sheep, powned China Hogs and | Re Castle. Also moth 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred Rock Chickens BOUNCETON, MO. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or big | ss come and inspect the stock 
KBR, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and phism 
Only ¢ Dr. J. H. Snoddy and one SNODDY 


“tor Hog nan, eran sadinet cue 


picture is on each 
Pekist on Hog ¢ on ey hogy 
about his 


The Dr. J. Ss Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Alton, l., 0.5. a 




















Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE. 


500 h Grade pate ORES oes, yearlings and two-year-olds for sale. 
ald lar sh Toe tank bon head of two ant three-year-old . 
desiring goate would do wel to correspond with me be- 
fore buying elsewhere. 


W. T. McINTYRE, Agt., (Siu'tins) Kansas City, Mo: 
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She Riarkets 


WHBAT—Cash Markket—Lower and 
dull, the only demand of consequence for 
hard winter, which in scanty offering. By 
sample, No. 2 red sold this side at 53% 
for Western, to 75@7ic, and E. side at 
75%@7%5c, No. 3 red at 72c to Tic; No. 4 at 
62c to 70c; No. 2 hard at 74%c to T4c, and 
Turkey 75c; No. 3 hard at ®%ec for China. 

CORN—Cas hMarket—Lower and quiet, 
the larger offerings causing some buyers 
to hold off, but a pretty good shipping 
demand; No. 2 sold to Texas basis, 50c in 
St. Lovis, and No. 2 white at Sic; spot No. 
2 and No. 3 sold del. E. side at 44%c, and 
No. 2 at 45@45%c and No. 8 at 45c this side; 
No. 2 white brought 45%c this and E. side, 
and No. 3 white 44%c for poor to 45c. 

OATS—Cash Market—No. 2 sold at 29@ 
29%c; No. 3 at 28%)@29e for fancy; No, 
Northern at 29@29%c; No. 2 white at 9%@ 
29%c; No. 3 white at 29@29%c; No. 4 white 
at 29c, mainly at 29%c. 

RYE—Firm. Grade No. 8 sold at Bic, 
and No. 2 worth Sic E. side. 

MILLFEED—Spot offerings small and 
held firmly. Skd. bran salable to g0 
South at 7c f. o. b. boat, and to Eastern 
buyers at 72c E. trk., but 100 tons for first 
half May shipment sold at 70c. At mill 
bran sells at 16c and ships at 80c. 

HAY—Offerings entirely too large for 
the demand on E. side and buyers gener- 
ally holding off. Current rates on trk. for 

- timothy $13.50 for choice; $12@13 for No. 1; 
$10,50@11.50 No. 2; $9@10 for No. 3; prairie, 
$10@10.50 for No. 1; $9@10 for No. 2; $8@8.50 
for No, 3. Clover $9@12. 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prie@s in the future and cash grains: 

















Closed ge Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
May ...75% U4G@3% 3% 
July ...72%@72%  724%4@70%@71 71% b 
Cora— 
May ...44% 444@48% 44b 
July ...44% b 4444@43% 43% b 
Oats— 
May ...28% -@.. 28% 
July ...36b 264%@26 26% a 
Cash wheat, corn and oats. 
Range Range Range 
Last Yr. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red.. ee p72 764 @76% TAG TH% 
No, 3 red.. @i1 T44@75 72 
No. 4 winter. 1 ‘ 67 8669 @73 = &2 
No, 2 hard..644@65% 75 @75% 74 pt 
on 3chard. .624%@8% 74 @74% 72 @73% 
‘orn— 
Baas Be. .<se,. 4%G4l 45%@46 44%@45% 
No. 8:2... 40 e: 5 @6% 4%@45 
No. 2 white.41 @.... 4 @.... #K@.... 
.. 3 white.404%@.. 45%@.... 44%@45 
Mew: savage 128% 29 @29% 
ey 24%@.... 284%4@.... 284%@29 
No. 2 north. 5% @26 23%@. 29 @29% 
No. 2 white.28 @28% 2%@30  29%4@29% 
No. 3 white.27 @28 29%@.... 29 @29% 
No, 4 white.26 @26% 29 @.... 29 @29% 





COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 6 7-16c; good ordinary, 6 15-16c; low 
middling, 7 9-l6c; middling, 8 3-l6c; good 


dling, 8 11-l6c; middling fair, 9 1-16c. 
OOL—Quiet and easy. The heavy 


amount of stock carried over from last 
year and the discouraging outside advices, 
catise dealers to be very cautious buyers. 
Receipts of new, while comparatively 
small thus far, are increasing steadily; 
but not enough sold as yet to show the ac- 
curate position of prices or test the extent 
of the demand. Some light bright clear 
staple (on combing order) sold at 17%c, 
but anything falling off in quality from 
-that standard sold much lower. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium comb- 
ing, 17%@18c; medium clothing, 17@17%c; 
@l8c; braid and low, 16@16%c; burry and 
clear mixed, 14@léc; slight burry, 13@14c; 
hard burry, 10@llc; light fine, 14@l5c; 
heavy fine, 11@12c; lamb, 15@l6éc. Kansas 
and Nebraska—Bright medium, 16@16%c; 
dark and sandy, 13@lic; fine medium, 13@ 
14¢; light fine, 13@13%c; heavy fine, 10@lic. 
Texas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma— 
Medium, 10c; coarse and low, 12@13\%c; fine 
medium, 12@13%c; light fine, 12@12%c; 
heavy fine, 10@10%c. Arkansas and South- 
ern—Medium (fleeces), 17@18c; medium 
(loose), 16c; burry, 11@13c; hard burry, 9@ 
9%4c. Tubwashed—No. 1, 27c; No. 2, 21@ 
22c; burry, 17@18c. Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear, 15c; burry and cotted, 8c. 
Black and seedy at from 4c to 6c per 
pound less; 15c allowed on old and 20c on 
new wool sacks. 





EGGS—Lower and quiet. Good run of 
stock at 10%c. Demand light. The warm- 
er weather prevailing is beginning to 
show the usual effects on offerings. Some 
dealers will buy only on a loss off basis, 
and all are very particular about quality 
in purchasing. 

BUTTER—Drooping and tending down 
in price. In anticipation of a decline, the 
trade is holding off, and no demand save 
what little comes from retailers to supply 
their immediate wants. Roll and country 
store-packed lower. Offerings increasing. 

Creamery—Extra, 20c; firsts, 17@18c; sec- 
onds, 16c. Roll—Choice, lic; good aver- 
age, 10c; poor to fair, 6@9c. Grease, 5c. 
Dairy—Extra, l6c; firsts, 183@li4c. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, 13@l4c; firsts, 12@12%c. 
Store-packed—Choice, 10c; poor to fair, 6@ 
9c. In a small way %c per pound or more 
is charged over the foregoing quotations. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, 11%c; sin- 
gles, ll%ec; Y. A., 11%c; New York, llc. 
Limburger, 12%@l3c. Swiss, 15@15%c. 
Brick, 124%@l3c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens — Average 
receipts, hens 8c; roosters, old or staggy 
young, 4c; Turkeys—Light hens, 9c; heavy 
young toms, 7c; coarse old toms, 6c. 
Ducks 8c. Geese (top for full-feathered) 
3@5c. Tame live pigeons, per doz., $1.50. 
Spring chickens selling at from $2.25 a doz. 
for light to $% a doz. for those weighing 
from 1% to 1% Ibs. By weight, 16@20c per 
pound. 

DRESSED POULTRY-—Iced stock, 
scalded and undrawn, with head and legs 
on: 

Chickens—Average run 8c; roosters 4c. 
Turkeys—Light hens 9@9%c; heavy toms 7 
@8c. Ducks 8%c. Alli poor stock, includ- 
ing sour, sweating, thin, scrawny, etc., 
nominal. 

POP CORN—Latest sales per 100 pounds 
at 0c for mixed to $1 for white. 

SORGHUM—Poor to prime, 10c to 1c 
per gallon. 

BROOM CORN—Quotable, per ton: 
Common plentiful and dull at $40@60, fair 
at $55@00, choice in demand and 
at $6@70—latter for bright green 
brush only. 

GRASS SEEDS—Most kinds out of sea- 
son, including clover, timothy, redtop, 
bluegrass, etc.—these all nominal in price. 
Hungarian would probably bring 6@7ic, 
and millet 75c to $1.10, but none offering. 
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CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car-lots; smaller fots and in- 
ferior less. 

HEMP SEED—Latest sale at $2.80. per 
100 pounds pure test 

DRIED FRUIT—Market quiet and nom- 
inal, offerings being very light, while the 
demnad is confined to strictly sound fruit 
but 


—the latter ruled firm in_ price; 
wormy, dark or inferior goods dead dyll 
and weak. Apples: Evaporated—Rings at 
8\%c to 4c, quarters at 8c to 4c, chops at 
%@%c, peelings at %%C; sun-dried—quar- 
ters at 2%@3c for good—inferior less. 
Peaches at Ic to 1%c per pound. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 


beans in a jobbing way from store at $1.98 
@2.00 per bushel; screened at $1. 92@1.% per 
bushel. Country at $1@1. . Lima beans 
at 6%@7c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at l0c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@léc; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 5@5%c, and in cans at 6%@7c. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable, per gallon: 
Raw at 6c; boiled at 62c—Ic per gallon less 
in car lots. 

COTTON-SEED OIL—Summer yellow 
at 36c; white, 37c; winter yellow, 4lc, and 
white, 42c. 

CASTOR OIL—in lots of 200 gallons or 
over at 12c per pound for No. 1 and 10%c 
for No. 3—smaller quantities, lc per pound 
more. 

SALT—East Side: 
ulated, $1 per barrel; 


ore this side. 
m ROOTS--Ginseng at from $3.50 for small 


to $4 for large; lady slipper at ing —, 
at 26c; pink at Ie; golden seal at = ; ~ 
2c; black @ 
le at 2%c; snake at 
part at 3%c; wahoo—bark of root 8c, 
bark of tree 244c; blood 2%c; bluefiag 4 
skull-cap leaves sassafras bark 4 


wild ginger 4c. 


Medium, $1.06; gran- 
worth 5c per barrel 


5e; 
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LIVE STOCK. 
A phenomenal run, comer 
ing the time of year, was seperti yer 4 
regular auction, the nm ae as a magnet 
takes place this week a sconsuiint 
for receipts in the “bull ring.” ’ 
braced in the aue 
over 400 head were em aiscttonalane 
tion run at noon, and the indic a ie 
eral week's arrivals W 
that the gen t average. TRO qual- 
far above the recen a ts 
ted great improvements, 
ity, too, represen A ents of 
choice consignm' 
embracing many e of $100 to $140. 
chunks that sold at @ bannw more plenti- 
Good to choice drafters $215 to 
t $150 to $197.50, pairs bringing d 
sly The demand for British horses re 
— feature of the market, the move- 
> a values strong. An 
ment being brisk an an: 
unusual week is in front of the tra 
uotations: 
ioe ai ratt—Com 
$150; choice to extra, $160 to $209, Churks, 
1,150 to 1,350 lbs.—Fair to good, $75 vo $M; 
good to choice, $%@120. Coach horses 
and cobs—Fair to good, $135 to $175; encice 
to extra, $200 to $300. Llorses for the South, 
small, light drivers—Fair to good, $75 to 
$40; choice to extra, #0 to $45; Southern 
drivers, large, $@ to $115. Export chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 'bs.—Plain to good, $95 to $720; 
choice to extra, $115 to $135. Business driv- 
ers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to extra, 
$125@160. Saddlers for Southern use, fair 
to good, $60@90; choice to extra, $100@160; 
fancy-gaited New York saddlers, $150@300. 
Inferior horses, common, small plugs, 
$12.50@30; heavy work plugs, $25@45. 
MULES—The receipts were unusually 
large for the season, aggregating around 
350 head during the forenoon; about 5 
loads of these went to local dealers, the 
remainder being available on the com- 
mission alleys. Trade was principally on 
British “‘war’’ mules, and receipts in the 
majority of cases conformed to that de- 
mand. Dealers have unfilled contracts on 
hand, and are busy securing a sufficiency. 
However, the inspection of these grades 
lately has been extremely critical, and the 
energies of the demand are directed main- 
ly to the more select qualities, which are 
bringing strong comparative prices. . A 
few Eastern buyers are on hand for min- 
ers and choice heavy team mules. 
Mule ppotatiens for broke mules, 4 to 7 


HORSES— 


won tc good, Meo to 


years old: 
14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 = $ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 t 55.00 





ds, extreme range 
15 hands, bulk = a. -- 80.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, extre' range.. %5.00 to 115.00 
em hands, bulk of ‘sales eeees t 

6% hands, ext. range. .105.00 to 155.00 
is Sy 16% hands, bulk of salesl15.00 to 135.00 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4 





MR. AUG. POST, Moulton, Iowa, ad- 
vertises Binder Twine in this issue. We 
have known Mr. Post for many years and 
recommend him as a thorough and honor- 
able business man. Write him for prices. 


GROW BROOM CORN. 


The other day, while a ‘Monitor’ re- 
porter was in our neighboring town of 
Centralia, his attention was called to the 
magnitude and growth of the broom mak- 
ing industry in that little city. There are 
several large and prosperous broom mak- 
ing plants in that city, and every year an 
immense acreage of land is planted to 
broom corn in the neighborhood of the 
town. 

This started a train of thought in the 
mind of the reporter. The people of Mo- 
berly have been doing some hard thinking 
lately about the stimulation of our indus- 
trial interests. We have thought of elec- 
tric railways, canning factories, coke 
ovens, brick plants, etc., yet we have 
overlooked broom making, as a factor of 
our industrial development, when we 
have all the conditions of success, and 
but little money is required to start the 
business. We have talked with some of 
our most intelligent farmers, and they tell 
us that the soil of Randolph will produce 
@ superior quality of broom brush, and 
yet we cannot recall having seen an acre 
of broom corn in this county in the past 
ten years. This lack of enterprise on the 
part of our farmers seems inexcusable in 
view of the fact that for several years 
broom corn has averaged $100 per ton. If 
the failure to grow broom corn grows out 
of the lack of a home market, let us start 
a broom factory at once. We will grow 
the‘brush here, make the-handles and the 
brooms here, and distribute the wages for 
making the same among our own people. 
It may look like a small thing, but it will. 
be a strong link in the industrial chain.— 
Moberly (Mo.) Monitor. 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN, 





address 





EAST TENNESSEE FARMERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 





At Knoxville, Tenn., May 21-23 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Considerable 
progress has been made on the program 
of the East Tennessee Farmers’ Conven- 
tion and the farmers will be interested to 
learn that the following gentlemen have 
agreed to deliver addresses before the 
convention: 

Ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, of Ft. Atkin- 
son, Wis., needs no introduction to the 
farmers. He has been long and favorably 
known as one of the most successful dai- 
rymen in the country. His practical 
knowledge and his delightful humor are 
assurances that his address will be a 
great treat. 

Hon. Thos. H. Paine, our own Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, will address the 
convention on the “Work of the State 
Bureau of Agriculture.” 

Geo. Wm. Hill, editor of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture, will speak 
on the work of the “Department as Re- 
lated to the Advancement of the Farmer,” 
while Prof. W. M. Scott, the well known 
State Entomologist of Georgia, will dis- 
cuss enemies to fruit culture with special 
reference to the ravages of the San Jose 
scale. 

Hon. Willis L. Moore, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C., a 
gentleman of thehighest culture and a de- 
lightful speaker, will explain the ‘‘Rela- 
tion of the Weather Service to the Farm- 
er,”” and we can assure those who attend 
that this will be one of the most instruct- 
ive and interesting addresses delivered 
before the convention. 

In addition to the gentlemen named, it 
is more than likely that Prof. Shaw, a 
well known authority on beef cattle, will 
address the convention on one or more 
occasions. 

The interest in the convention is grow- 
ing every day, and from the present out- 
look it will eclipse all former meetings of 
this kind. The names of the gentlemen 
who have already agreed to take part on 
the program are a sufficient guarantee 
that those attending will be repaid for the 
time and money spent in making the 
trip. ANDREW M. SOULE, 

Asst. Secretary, E. T. F. C. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


SORGHUM FOR FORAGE. 


——-s- 


Mr. H. B. Miller, of the firm of Miller 
Bros., extensive stockmen, farmers and 
feeders in Osage Co., Kansas, after many 
years of experience and close observa- 
tion, considersthe sweet sorghums the best 
forage that can be grown for cattle, after 
having tried Kaffir corn, millet, etc. Mil- 
ler Bros. raise and use from 2580 to 406 
acres of this sorghum each year, and Sec- 
retary F. D. Coburn of the State Board of 
Agriculture has secured an article from 
Mr. Miller setting forth his views as to 
the best method of preparing the soil, 
seeding, how and when to harvest, etc., 
etce., from which the following is 
gleaned: 

We plow and prepare the ground thor- 
oughly first; then use a Dowagiac twelve- 
foot press-drill, drilling from one and a 
half to two bushels of seed to the acre, 
from one and a half to two inches deep. 
Sometimes when rushed with work we 
use a seed sower attached to the rear end 
of a farm wagon and sow broadcast, then 
harrowing the ground thoroughly. This 
latter method is usually successful, but 
not as satisfactory as drilling the seed in, 
as the seed does not germinate so soon, 
and a part does not get covered at all. If 
the ground is inclined to be foul the weeds 
get started first, choking the sorghum for 
a time and dwarfing it. Enough seed 
should be used to have the stand thick, 
like rank wheat or coarse timothy hay, 
thus making a very fine feed for all kinds 
of stock. 

If grown only for early feed, I think the 
large, heavy sorghum, planted or drilled, 
selecting the variety containing the larg- 
est per cent of sugar and at the same 
time producing the largest yield of seed 
and foliage, equally as good as and per- 
haps better than if sown thick and grown 
and handled like hay; but after this kind 
of feed has been frozen through December 
and January the warm days of February 
and March thaw out the frost, and the 
juicy, saccharine matter has a tendency 
to ferment and sour, which unfits it for 
profitable feeding, changing the quality of 
the feed entirely, excepting the blades 
and seed, In this condition the cattle will 
eat but little of the stalk, and when they 
do eat it freqnently belch it up after- 
ward, showing that much of its excellence 
has been eliminated and a previously very 
valuable crop of feed becomes almost a 
waste. The time of this changing process 
varies with each season. 

Saccharine sorghums are not grown by 
some who advocated them a few years 
ago because of the difficulty spoken of 
above. Everything being equal, I would 
select the variety containing the most 
saccharine matter, but I think in raising 
this or any other kind of feed we should 
take into consideration the conditions con- 
fronting us, study the nature of the 
plant, its vigor in the climate where 
grown, and overcome the objection 
spoken of above. Everything being equal, 
I would select the variety containing the 
most saccharine matter, but I think in 
raising this or any other kind of feed we 
should take into consideration the condi- 
tions confronting us, study the nature of 
the plant, its vigor in the climate where 
grown, and overcome the objection spoken 
of by sowing the seed thicker, especially 
for late feed; then what usually will be 
condensed in one large stalk will te 
grown in a half dozen or more smafl 
stalks, so that it would cure out and re- 
main bright and sweet until fed, 

We sow our sorghum seed from the 5th 
to the 2th of May, if possible, to insure 
enough of the spring rains to secure a 
fine growth before the hot and usually diy 
midsummer months. In regard to the 
proposition that sorghum is a dry-weath- 
er plant, I answer that while to a certain 
extent this is true, it is equally true that 
it does much better and produces a much 
larger yield when we have seasonable 
rains. ' 

In selecting seed three things should be 
carefully considered: First, select a kind 
that grows the most foliage and the 
strongest stalk. In this we have a fine 
feed and a variety that is most likely to 
withstand September winds until the crop 
has matured and is ready to be harvest- 
ed; second, combine in this the greatest 
per cent of sugar; and last but not least, 
for this region we should select a kind 
that will not ripen earlier than Septem- 
ber 1 nor later than September 30. 

HARVESTING.—We try to economize in 
labor as well as in other expenses, so in 
cutting we use our mowing machines and 
self-dumping rakes, as in harvesting hay, 





except instead of putting thé sorghum in 
windrows we bunch two ormorerakes full, 
then rake enough to this bunch to make 
from 600, to 1,200 poynds, having men to 
take each rake load as it is dumped and 
make a shock built to turn rain and with- 
stand storm. . This is the cheapest plan, 
and if properly and carefully followed in 
season, the fodder will,keep fully as green 
and bright until fe@ out during the winter 
as if put in shock from the self-rake. 
When the seeds are becoming hard and 
indicate ripening, the sorghum has ar- 
rived at its highest state of perfection 
and should be cut, then it will produce 
more and better feed than it would have 
done at any time in its growing stage be- 
fore, and more and better than at any 
later period. 

Sorghum should be put in shock as soon 
after cutting as possible. That is, only a 
few hours are neeessary to wilt it, as we 
do clover, when it is in good condition to 
be put in shocks. Of course, I would 
have the conditions favorable, barring 
dampness, cloudy weather, evening rains 
and morning dews. Its greatest value is 
retained by keeping it green and bright, 
as it would be if kept in a silo. When put 
in shocks the size I have mentioned sorg- 
hum will not mold from its own moisture, 
and, if in the manner I have indicated, 
there is no danger of artificial dampness 
spoiling it. Again, shock it as one would 
corn, or timothy hay in the meadow, to 
eure before putting in the barn. After 
being cut 24 to 48 hours much of the real 
value deteriorates, in proportion to the 
time it remains longer in swath, subject 
to the hot sun during the day and pos- 
sibly showers or heavy dews at night. 

Saccharine sorghum when properly 
grown produces from five to twelve tons 
of feed to the acre; more than can be pro- 
duced from any other crop known. We 
feed it in our pastures when the grass 
commences to dry up in the fall; in racks 
in our corrals during the winter; and if 
we could raise enough of it to hold out, 
or would keep a less number of cattle, I 
think we could feed it with equal profit on 
pasture in the spring before the green 
grass is sufficient to keep cattle from 
losing flesh. We give it to full-fed cattle 
instead of hay, and consider it equally as 
good or better than alfalfa or the best 
clover or timothy. Our farmers will make 
no mistake in raising what sorghum they 
can properly care for and put up in good 
condition for winter. Rotate this crop 
with other fed feeds grown. Sow sorghum 
occasionally instead of raising corn on the 
same ground continually; follow a sorg- 
hum crop with clover and timothy or go 
back to corn. The ground will be more 
productive by the change, and the sorg- 
hum will be fully as valuable, with much 
less labor than it takes to raise a crop of 
corn. 


. 





FORAGE CROPS. 


MILLET.—This plant, like sorghum, is 
a child of the sun, and like sorghum it 
has also special adaptation for the soils 
of the prairie. It is of several families 
and each of these has several varieties. 
The smaller varieties, as the Foxtail, are 
probably best adapted to the production of 
fodder; the broom corn sorts to the pro- 
duction of grain, and the barnyard va- 
rieties to the production of grazing. This 
crop, like sorghum, should not be sown 
sooner than the close of the corn planting 
season, and on land prepared as for sorg- 
hum. From two to four pecks of seed 
will suffice per acre. It it can be sown 
with a grain drill, what was said about 
the sowing of sorghum will also apply to 
millet. ‘The grazing should not begin too 
early, as the plants will pull out easily 
when young. Millet has, on the whole, 
higher adaptation for soiling and fodder 
uses than for providing grazing. 

MIXED GRAINS.—Where the other 
pastures have failed, through freezing or 
other causes, good grazing may be pro- 
vided by sowing mixed grains, as oats, 
barley, spring rye and wheat or peas, 
when the seed of the two grains last 
named are not too dear. These grains, or 
any two of them, as for instance oats and 
barley, may be first mixed and then sown 
at the rate of two to three bushels per 
acre, just as other grain is sown. Ani- 
mals should not be grazed on such pas- 
tures when they are wet. They have high- 
est adaptation for prairie soils and for lo- 
calities where clover is not an assured 
success, They will furnish a large amount 
of grazing for two to three months in the 
summer, and may then be followed by 
some other crop, as rape or winter rye. 
When these crops are grown as soiling 
food, the aim should be to have peas pre- 
ponderate in the mixture, because of their 
palatability and high protein content. As 
is well known, peas and oats make a 
grand soiling food. The problem of grow- 
ing mixed grains as soiling food has only 
just been touched upon. The door stands 
wide open, and the investigators who en- 
ter this field of experiment with resolute 
purpose, guided by good judgment, are 
sure of a magnificent reward. 

COW PEAS.—Until recent years, it was 
generally believed that the south had a 
monopoly of the growth of this most won- 
derful plant. But few thought, not many 
years ago, that cow peas would have any 
important mission north of the fortiet! 
parallel. Now the hope can be confidently 
cherished that the cow pea has a splendid 
mission before it as far north as the lati- 
tude of St. Paul, that is to say, as far 
north as the forty-fifth parallel, and more 
especially amid the warm summer temper- 
atures of the upper Mississippi basin. Cow 
peas of the black and red ripper varieties 
were matured by the writer at the Min- 
nesota Station in the summers of 1899 and 
1900, respectively, after several years of 
failure. The successful growth of the 
plant under consideration as far north as 
the limit fixed, and probably even fur- 
ther north, would appear to be only a 
matter of seed acclimatization and of 
judgment in growing the plant, at least in 
some of its varieties. 

The strong points about this plant are, 
first, its ability to grow in poor soils and 
in warm and dry weather; second, its 
power to grow again when it is grazed 
down; third, the great amount of pas.ure 
it may be made to furnish for cattle, 
sheep and swine, and fourth, ita great 
value as a soil renovator. Its value for 
hay in northerly latitudes may easily be 
overrated, where other hay plants far 
more easily harvested and cured can 
readily grown. Cow peas can be sown 
with the grain drill, like sorghum, all 
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tion, the harrow may be used with much 
advantage on the crop before and also 
after it is up. 

When grazed with sheep, the pasturing 
should begin when the plants are but a 
few inches high, and may be repeated 
once again or oftener, according to the 
conditions. When they are to be grazed 
by cattle, the crop should be nearly ma- 
ture. If pastured with swine it should be 
quite mature before turning the swine in 
to glean. Much of the straw will be lost 
when thus pastured by cattle and swine, 
but when ploughed under it greatly en- 
riches and improves the land. Because of 
the difficulty in handling the green mass, 
cow peas are not pre-eminently adapted 
to soiling uses. 

SOY BEANS.—Soy beans have much the 
same adaptation as cow peas, but they 
are much better adapted than the latter 
to the furnishing of soiling, food and ma- 
terial for the silo to increase the protein 
content in the food, when ensiled along 
with corn. Soy beans have also about the 
same distribution as cow peas. Some of 
the early varieties, as the early dwarf 
and medium dwarf, matured seed in the 
summer of 1900 at the Minnesota Station. 
They may be planted at the same time as 
cow peas on land similarly prepared, and 
in the same way. The same things may 
be said about the quantities of seed to use 
and about the cultivation of the crop. 
Sheep are fond of them, but the plants 
break more easily than those of cow peas, 
and consequently do not so readily grow 
again. 

When pastured by cattle, the crop 
should be well advanced in growth. But 
the highest use of this crop as a pasture 
crop is in the immense amount of food 
that a mature crop furnishes for swine. 
The plants are upright and yet shrub like 
in their habit of growth, and the number 
of short pods that line the branches is 
simply extraordinary. Both soy beans 
and cow peas have a very high protein 
content, both have great power to grow in 
hot weather, both fertilize the land by 
storing nitrogen in it drawn from the air, 
and both have beyond question an im- 
portant mission for Illinois and also for 
nearly all the northwest. But every at- 
tention should be given in northerly lati- 
tudes, first, to the choice of varieties, and 
second, to the acclimatization of the seed. 
THOMAS SHAW. 
Minnesota Agricultural College, St. An- 
thony Park, Minn. 





MISSOURI CROP PROSPECTS. 


MACON CO., N. E. MO.—Unless dam- 
aged later, the acreage sown to wheat 
last fall will all be harvested. Meadows 
and pastures are needing rain. 

April 27. E. D. ALLEN. 


SCHUYLER CO., N. E. MO.—Winter 
wheat looks exceedingly well; none was 
winter killed. Meadows and pastures look 
well. Cold and wet weather has delayed 
spring plowing. Farmers have just fin- 
ished sowing oats. MONROE FUGATE. 
April 27. 

PLATTE CO., N. W. MO.—Continued 
wet weather has greatly delayed spring 
plowing. A. L. PERRIN. 
April 27. 


CARTER CoO., 8S. E. MO.—Wheat and 
meadows look well. A mild winter was 
followed by a cold, backward spring, until 
the last few days. Farmers have about 
finished planting corn. 

April 27. PHILIP SIGLER. 


ST. FRANCOIS CoO., 8. E. MO.—Spring 
pasture is two weeks late. Oats are all 
sown and first sowing is coming up nice- 
ly. Wheat is looking well, though it does 
not promise now to equal last year’s crop; 
the fly is doing some damage. 

April 27. A. D. POLITTE. 


TEXAS Co., 8S. E. MO.—Wheat, rye, 
oats and meadows all look well; very lit- 
tle damage to wheat by the fly; stand 
good. Corn planting progressing nicely, 
though later than usual. 

April 27. J. H. PURCELL. 


HENRY CoO., 8S. W. MO.—Wheat never 
looked better than now; pastures are 
good. The spring seems a month later 
than last year. A year ago corn planting 
was about done at this date, but this sea- 
son very little has been planted. Weather 
is favorable now and farmers are busy. 

April 27. J. M. PREZINGER. 


WRIGHT CoO., S. W. MO.—Winter 
wheat and rye are in splendid condition, 
but the cold spring has made meadows 
and pastures very backward. 

April 27. JASPER NEEDHAM. 
LAWRENCE CoO., 8S. W. MO.—The con- 
dition of winter wheat continues to im- 
prove, although the green lice are at 
work in a few fields; they have done but 
little damage and are now disappearing. 
The Hessian flies and chinch bugs are not 
in evidence this spring. Harvest will be 
early—June 6 to 15. J. A. MILLER. 
April 27. 

PHELPS CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat 
looks well in this section; very little if 
any will be plowed up. Most farmers 
have their oats sown and quite a portion 
of the corn land is plowed. We had a late 
spring considering the mild winter. 

April 27. WM. DAWSON. 
MARIES CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat 
never looked better than it does now. The 
spring has been backward; we are almost 
done sowing oats. J. E. LOVE. 

April 27. 

MILLER CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
season is backward, but the prospects are 
good, especially for wheat and fruit. 
Spring planting has been delayed by the 
wet condition of the soil, and only a little 
corn planted thus far. Farmers are now 
pushing their work. GEO. R. WEEKS. 

April 27. ‘ 


COOPER CO., CENTRAL MO.—A great 
dea] of land was plowed last fall and win- 
ter; corn planting is progressing nicely. 
Stock will generally be turned out to pas- 
ture next week. Peaches, pears, plums 
and ‘cherry trees are in bloom; there will 
be a moderate apple bloom. 

April 27. 8. Y¥. THORNTON. 
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The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
hine and other Narcotic te Ro Neurasthenia, 
obacco and Cigarette addict: 

Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT CHICK FEED 
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proved. The week opened cool but the 
latter part was much warmer, with more 
than the average amount of sunshine and 
an almost total absence of rainfall in a 
few of the southern and western counties, 
where light showers occurred on the 24th, 
Oat sowing is now practically completed 
in all sections, the seed is germinating 





Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 


Houses and Public Buildings with the 


team or hot water system. 
Write for Prices. 





well, and those that are up are making 
fair progress but would be benefited by a ; 
warm rain. In some of the northern coun- 
ties considerably less than the usual acre- 
age has been sown owing to the lateness 


hard to plow well, and in some there is 


planting is well advanced, and in a few of 
the extreme southern counties some fields 
have been cultivated the first time. In 
Mississippi county much of the early 
planted corn failed to germinate and re- 
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planting has been in progress in the 
southeastern, and flax is about all sown 
in the southwestern counties. Early gar- 
dens are generally made and potatoes 
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planted. 

Wheat, rye and clover are making good 
progress, as a rule, but would be benefited 
by warm showers, as would also pastures, 
which are still backward in some sections. 
Little damage to wheat by Hessian fly is 
reported, but in a few of the southwest- 
ern counties some damage is being done 
by the grain louse, and chinch bugs have 
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appeared in Newton county. 
No further injury to fruit by frost is re- 
ported, except in a few localities in the 


cks, 8. C. White 
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MRS. BELLE BALDWIN. Shelbyville, Mo. 
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southeastern counties where some damage 
was done on iow lands by frost on the 
2lst. Peaches are now in. bloom in the 


BINDER * TWiINE—Farmers wanted as agents. 


AUGUST POST, Moulton, fowa. 








northern, and apples are blooming in the 
central and southern counties. Strawber- 
ries are also in bloom in the southern 
sections and generally promise well, 
though a little late. A. E. HACKETT, 

Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., April 30. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The character sketch of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, contributed by Mr. George P. 
Morris to the “Review of Reviews” for 
May, is accompanied by portraits made 
from lifelike photographs of Dr. Hale 
taken expressly for the ‘‘“Review” by Da- 
vis & Sanford, of New York, on Dr. Hale’s 
79th birthday, April 3, 1901. The sketch it- 
self is*an appreciative tribute to one of 
America’s ‘‘grand old men.” 








Many women have been reproached for 
living for the sole object of in ae 
No one doubts that such an aim is 

and narrowing, but it is equally a ceaks 
that it is a woman’s duty to understand 
The Art of Entertaining, and this forms 
the subject of an attractive and | useful ar- 
ticle . Lady Jeune in “The 

n”’ 


EITHER OR BOTH OF THESE BOOKS 
MAILED FREE. 


‘AMONG THE OZARKS,’’ 
The Land of Big Red Apples. 


Is an attractive and interesting book, hand- 
somely illustrated with views of South Mis 
souril scanery, including the famous Olden 
fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell county. It 
pertains to fruit raising in that great fruit belt 
of America, the southern slope of the Ozarks, 
and will prove of great value, not only to fruit 
growers, but to every farmer and home seeker 
looking for a farm and a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas,” 


Is the title of an illustrate1 pamphiet giving 
detailea ._o oF relative to the mining 
ortnern Arkansas, conceded by 
experts to be the richest zinc and lead pad 
district ha the world, This district practically 


undevelo ped, offers investors the opportunity 
of a lifetime, Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD. 
Kansas City, 
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AFTER 2 YEARS. 


We are not much in sympathy with ad- 
vertisers who make use of extravagant 
claims as being “biggest,’’ the “best on 
earth,” “none so good,” etc. When, how- 
ever, ‘these or similar claims are borne out 
by the actual facts we believe that the 
advertiser has not only a perfect right, 
but that he should make the facts public. 
This is brought to mind by the adver- 
tisement of the Elkhart Carriage and 
Harness Manufacturing Co., of Elkhart, 
Ind., who regularly use this paper in sea- 
son. These people for the past several 
years have been laying claim to being 
“the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to the 
consumer exclusively.’”” That their busi- 
ness methods have been approved and ap- 
preciated is evidenced by the growt 
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magnitude and prestige of their present 
business. In their two large factories at 
Elkhart they manufacture 178 styles of 
vehicles and 65 styles of harness. In ve- 
hicles they are prepared to supply the 
public with every conceivable article from 
the open buggy through, phaetons, stan- 
hopes, a long line of top buggies, surreys, 
two and three seat ges, traps, 
spring wagons etc., to wagonettes, busses 
and all classes of delivery wagons. In 
harness they have anything from single 
strap buggy harness all down the line to 
best double team harness for farm work. 
Remember that they make every article 
they sell in their own factories and that 
they employ no agents or middle men, but 
sell —"* to the consumer at whole- ° 





ce. Everything 
terial in the most substantial way, in "the | ' 
best and latest style and sold to the con- 
sumer at the most reasonable of prices. 
Write them for their large illustrated 
ane e which they will take pleasure 
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